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14 Million” Americans 


_ Say So. 


gail take our word for the merits of Canadian 
vacations or for the way we treat you. Ask any 
one of the 14,000,000* Americans who visited us 
last year. Perhaps one of them was your next-door 
neighbour, Ask Aim. 

He will soon tell you how easy it is to cross the 
border ; how courteously you are received everywhere 
how free you are to move about; how willingly 
banks, hotels and stores pay the premium on Amer- 
ican currency; how easy it is to leave Canada when 
you please. 

And he'll tell you about the wonderful vacationland 
this great north country really is; how cool and 
bracing, with fine modern highways stretching in all 
directions, accommodations to suit all bud gets and 
unlimited scope for every kind of holiday. 

Yes, Canada welcomes you as never before. Sh« 
offers you the freedom of her towering mountains, 
untracked forests, sparkling lakelands, silver sea- 
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74 shores, brilliant cities, lovely towns and of all her 
 w broad historic countryside. 
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Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
.. . THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


OW we modern Americans do hate to 

be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement . . . entertain- 
ment ... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed .. . the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge . 
too much running around . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION... 
THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


no more stupid remarks 
about the weather no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles—just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away—how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises . 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 
Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 


the neighbors... 





men and women were needlessly retarding 
their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Conver- 
sation Course. Today, the full Course, consisting of 
twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal ‘'Stu- 
dio Talks'' from Miss Cotton, is available by mail. 
Those who have already taken the Conversation 
Course agree that there is absolutely nothing like 
it. They tell us that it is not only intensely practi- 
cal, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to under- 
stand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ‘Adventures in Con- 
versation.'' It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9183, 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9183 
1315 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me a free copy of your new book 
‘‘Adventures in Conversation.’’ 
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Atlanta 


By Jos. S. Shaw 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN ATLAN 


7 AJ ( iTTI 
C NVEN N COMMITTEE 


@ THIS City is no accident. Nature made Atlanta. It is 

the cross roads of the South. The railroads, highways 
and air lines had to come to Atlanta. Fifteen lines of 
eight railway systems radiate in all directions. One hundred 
and ten passenger trains and over five hundred merchandise 
cars originate here daily, Every city East of Kansas (¢ ity 
is within twenty four hours by rail. 

One hundred and eighty-two passenger busses are sched 
uled daily with 175 fixed truck lines. Ten major Air Lines 
(more than any other city in the U. S., including Chicago 
and New York) with 52 planes in and out daily. Every 
city in U. S. within over night flight. In 1939 the air mail 
volume was eighth in U. S. Postal receipts eighteenth and 
“Believe it or not’’ Atlanta is the third largest telegraph 
center in the world. 

Our hotels are modern and up to date. The twenty 
leading hotels have over 4,900 guest rooms. Just compare 
this with any other city twice the size. 

Atlanta is at the tail end of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Peachtree is the ridge of the mountain and it is interesting 
to note that the watershed of Peachtree Street sends water 
on one side to the Gulf of Mexico and on the other to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Atlanta is 1,050 feet above sea level. Except Denver it 









Wren's Nest—Home of 
Joel Chandler Harris, 
creator of ‘Uncle Remus" 
and "Br'er Rabbit'' stories. 


is the highest of all cities with over 200,000 population. 

It would take this entire magazine to tell you of the 
many things to see in Atlanta. Parks, colleges, schools, art 
centers, beautiful residential sections, and all the other 
things you find in most American cities. But there are three 
things no other city offers that I feel you will want to 
know about. 

Stone Mountain is only sixteen miles east on a fine high- 
way. You have heard of Stone Mountain and we want you 
to see it. 

The old mansions of the days before the War between the 
States. (You just must not say Civil War.) At any rate at 
Roswell just about fifteen miles North on a fine highway 
are three examples of these prewar mansions worth seeing, 
One of them, ‘Bulloch Hall,”” was the home place of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt's mother. 

Last but not least is the famous Cyclorama. This is a 
canvas showing the famous siege of Atlanta. It is too 
magnificent to describe. Thousands come to Atlanta to see 
it. It should be on your “‘must”” list. 

We just have scads of booklets, maps, circulars, time 
tables, in fact information regarding everything in Atlanta 
and Georgia and we are just anxious to send it to you. 
So just drop me a note, care of the Kiwanis Convention 
Office, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, and I will send everything 
you ask for. 

Don't fail to let me know how you are coming and when 
you will arrive for I want to meet you in person, whether 
you come by rail, auto, bus, air or rods. 

This is the 1941 Kiwanis Club of Atlanta spirit signing 
off. 


Convention Dates June 15-19—We'll Be Seeing You 
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SENTINELS ~ 
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DEFENSE 
By John N. Cosgrove 
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Here is shown a portion of the Kenvil, New Jersey, wreckage after an explosion at 
the Hercules Powder Plant. There were fifty-two killed. This was not twenty years 


PEED, speed and more speed is the urgent need in 

the crisis that our country now faces. It must and 

will be forthcoming. But with this headlong speed- 

up, sinister shadows fall across the productive path 
of American industry. First, the menacing threat of sabotage 
by foreign agents. This danger is not the product of the 
imaginations of romantic alarmists who have “seen too many 
movies.” It is a very real fact that can be checked by refer- 
ence to the statistics of sabotage in the United States during 
the last World War. Here are some of the more interesting 
figures: 34 factories bombed, 6 railroad terminals put out of 
use, 36 freight ships blasted off the high seas. 

But all of those tragedies happened more than 20 years 
ago, and they may seem too remote for present worry. Let 
us think back then to just a few very recent occurrences. The 
Hercules Powder Plant at Kenvil, New Jersey, rocketed to 
the skies with 52 dead. A few days later there was a blow-up 
at Picatinny Arsenal and two more were added to the death 
toll. In February ot 1940 there was that little matter of 
$500,000 worth of machine gun covers mysteriously destroyed 
in Connecticut before they could 
be shipped to a desperate France, 
fighting the fate that has since 
overtaken her. Of course none 
of these jobs has been definitely 
pinned on saboteurs. But have 
patience. It took 23 years and 


@ Great industrial chain is not 

any stronger than weakest link 
so increased production must most 
certainly be matched by inereased the Government man who 
protection against all saboteurs. 


ago, it was very recently. 


the secret police of 6 countries to prove that the Black Tom 
explosion was sabotage—that is, to prove it legally. 

If anyone supposes that spies and potential saboteurs have 
not improved their organization and methods of operation 
since the distant days of the last World War, he is sadly mis- 
taken. In 1938 in Federal Court a certain Dr. Ignatz Griebl 
was convicted of espionage in the United States and was 
characterized by the judge as “Chief of the biggest spy ring 
ever found in the United States in peacetime.” 

Terrible as is the threat of organized foreign sabotage, it is 
not our only worry today. We must be equally wary of self- 
sabotage—disasters caused by industry’s own negligence and 
lack of proper protection in the plants of America. This 
charge of self-sabotage is not lightly made or without basis 
in fact. Veteran inspectors who assisted our Government in 
the World War vividly recall the shocking practices which 


industrial management permitted in the hectic boom of the 


preparedness effort. One Government inspector walked into 
the forge shop of a steel company. He was dumbfounded to 
find oil stored in open ponds on the floor of the shop while 
forge fires blazed a few feet 
away. Ironically enough, the 
plant supervisor’s chief concern 
was fear of foreign agents. He 


expressed that apprehension to 


promptly and not too politely told 








forget about foreign agents for 


the time being and clear up the unholy 
nes that threatened to sabotage his 
plant 
Such instances were by no means rare 
r was the custom of hastily throwing 
ip flimsy buildings for additional stor 
( e at short distances from the 
nidings ot plant Management 
t see fit to ext protection to 
ese | built additior \nd there 
ught of usekeeping in 
eo rowded, temporary structures 
( te! | f every de ription 
( tore Fire therefore wa Limost 
table as hen it raged out ot the 
c building t invaded the other 
tior { the plant 
What ar ible defenses has America 
t the combined threat of foreign 
ibot e no-l erious menace 
tag Curious to find the 
ver to that important question, | 
lay at the New York 
fhees of a nation-wide organization spe- 
electric protection services. 
Here i lemonstration studio especial- 
structed for exhibition purposes, 
tnessed the performance of a num- 
‘ t device designed for protection 
t fires, burglaries, holdups and the 
{ ontingencies of normal times. 
ter 1 ( tration I realized that 
the devices are of foremost impor- 
t uarding American industry 
ist today’s twin threats. These de- 
vices are ready for twenty-four-hour a 
lutvy in any industrial or commer- 


cial establishment in America as silent 
entinels of our defense program, back- 


up the other means of protection de- 


ed by our Government and by in- 

try itselt. A description of my tour 

t ug the demonstration room. will 

llow you to judge for yourself. 

e ¢ vert in charge of the show first 

ked me to stand at a certain point in 

the Ol ind then after he had adjusted 

chat the wall he asked me to 

walk toward him. I took a few steps and 

uddenly bell loudly sounded. I had 
et Pp tted by thi Invisible Rav! 

lr} i bea t invisible light pro- 

ted from a hidden spot near the base- 

) tT a roor onto at ‘electric eve” 

the roon In actual practice no 

larm bell sounds Any object inter- 

ccpting the beam causes a silent alarm 

t a central headquarters maintained by 

the organization providing the system 

nd brings an immediate response by 


protective { \ spider web of beams, 


rces 


one of which when } ken sends ; 
} l i i when proken sends a 


silent alarm, can be arranged to snare 


any intruder over a widespread area 


without arousing his suspicion. Thus a 
saboteur trespassing in forbidden places 
could be taken in tl of ob- 


to 


the very act 


structing America’s forward march 


full defensive strength. 


The expert demonstrated another type 


irm by simply ling open 


of burglar al: 


rang to 


a model dor edi 
, , : 
indicate that the ilarm had operated. 
rl ‘ F ned th: 1 as o.2 
ne expert explained that all possibDi¢ 
‘ovo 
ivenues 01 ntrance t 1 Dulldil may 
at : 
« equipper wit! simllat Lf ratu 
which gives the alarm at a central head- 
quarter vhen unauthorized ent iS at 
tempted. And entry is half the battle to 
the saboteurt One nside r¢ tricted 


areas ne Nas an 1n 


usually he can work undetected 


His methods are rarely crude. The 


last war produced fiendish little schemes 
like the fire perm ils These were ordi- 
nary-looking pencils, but instead of lead 
they contained a thin glass tube par- 
titioned into two sections. In each sec- 


tion there was a corrosive chemical, and 





This illustrates a demonstration test of the Aero-Automatic Fire Alarm. 
be set off when the heat arises from the fire to the 


spectators are awaiting the alarm which will 
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would be one of his more obvious weap- 
ae. 

ons? Fire! 

is strong protection against the threat 

Yes. 


and waterflow alarm service which I saw 


Is there any sentinel that 


of fire? ‘he sprinkler supervisory 


in action at the demonstration studio. 
In the event of fire and the consequent 


opening of a sprinkler head, an alarm is 


] 


dispatched as soon as water flows, and 


on the receipt of this alarm at central 


headquarters it 1s relayed to the fire de- 
partment without a second’s delay. 

But, you object, if a saboteur were 
starting a fire, wouldn’t his first act be 
to tamper with the sprinkler and put it 
Naturally. But by 


ut or commission: 


that very act he would trap himself. For 


the sprinkler supervisory service auto 


matically reports to the central station 


any trouble conditions that would inter 


operation of the 
shut-off 


water supply. 


with the system 


as cli sed 


fere 

1 e ] : 
valves and in- 
Men not 


arriving at the scene to investi- 


such 
adequate are 
long in 


gate and take corrective action. 





The fire has been set and the 


device installed along the ceiling. 


1 
} 


these chemicals ate through the parti- 
tion, united and started a pernicious fire. 
Scattered throughout a plant, the pencils 


would start fires at any time, day or 


] +] ‘ . } cam tae 1 
and thus appear to be accidental. 


night, 


Obviously then, once he has gained 
entry, the saboteur can find ways and 


means of doing his dirty work. Twenty 


odd years have produced a lot of clever 
ideas in addition to the fire-pencils 

we can bank on that. The logical remedy 
then is to keep marauders out of ow 


est OT Our ability. 


plants to the 


plete alarm system will help do that. 


Let us assume that an enemy did not 


have to worry about breaking into a 


plant to accomplish his destructive pur 


poses. Suppose that he were an wun 


trustworthy employee of an industry, 
that he 


and if possible wreck the plant. What 


wanted to slow up operations 


In the event that a plant is engaged in 
the manufacture or processing of mate- 
rials that would be ruined by water dam- 
ages, sprinkler protection may not be 


lesirable. The same is true of proper- 


ties whose structural layout would not 
permit of sprinkler installation and op- 
there is another sentinel 


eration. But 


capable of guarding such properties with 
a comparable degree of efficiency. 

The expert at the demonstration studio 
He 
pan of alcohol, set it on the floor 


Then quietly he 


put on a little show to prove this. 


took a 
and applied a match. 
stood aside. A few seconds passed. Sud- 
denly the shattering crash of an alarm 
sounded to indicate that the call for help 
transmitted to central *head- 


had been 


quarters and the fire department. 
That the Aero 


alarm which works when there is any 


was automatic fire 
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rapid rise in the temperature of the area 
in which it is installed. It allows for 
normal variations in the temperature of 
a building but any abnormal rise in the 
degree of heat causes expansion of air 
in lengths of minute copper tubing which 
run along the ceiling and connect at both 
ends with thin walled chambers. Under 
increased air pressure caused by a rise 
in temperature these walls bulge out, 
close an electrical circuit and send the 
alarm. This is the most efficient form of 
automatic fire detection that man’s in- 
genuity has yet devised. It brings the 
fire department to a blaze in the “first 
five minutes” which firemen claim are 
more important than the next five hours. 

One of the most startling exhibitions 
at the demonstration studio proved to be 
a very ordinary looking safe, standing in 
a corner of the room. I was asked to 
walk up to the safe and stretch my arm 
out as if to open the door. A jangle of 
noise greeted this action—the alarm hav- 


ing been set off by the electrical con- 





A fire chief and one of his men responding to an 

Aero-Automatic alarm. The box directs them to the 

exact spot where the fire rages. The X shows the 
fire to be on the 8th floor. 


ductivity of my body. That would be a 
jolting surprise, not only for a common 
thief but for anyone attempting to steal 
blueprints or other plans relating to our 
defense program. The alarm would kill 
any such attempt and summon guards 
instantly to apprehend any marauder 
who got past the watchman. 

Mention of the watchman reminds us 
that there is no more important figure in 
America today. He is a key man in the 
national defense. The popular concep- 
tion of a watchman as a paunchy old 
gentleman, snoozing on a soapbox tilted 
against a wall is no longer a valid pic- 
ture of the men on guard today in the 
plants of America. They are an alert 
group of men fully conscious of their 
responsibility and willing to do their 


part in helping America rearm. But 
they cannot do that job unaided. Nor 
should they be expected to. 

The conviction has been growing that 
an unsupervised watchman—no matter 
how honest or efficient the man—is not 
to be entrusted with the grave responsi- 
bility that goes with the systematic 
guarding of an industrial plant. The 
watchman needs and deserves every sup- 
port, not only because of human falli- 
bility but as a humane concession to the 
possibility of accident or violence be- 
falling him in the pursuit of his duties. 

Today with the threat of enemy 
activity in our plants and the increased 
danger of catastrophes resulting from 
“hurry-up” production the watchman 
requires help more than ever. 

That help is readily available. One 
form of assistance is demonstrated at 
the studio where a number of boxes, re- 
porting stations which may be installed 
in plants or commercial establishments, 
are arranged on the wall. These boxes 





‘ 


A model, modern watchman reporting at one of 
the stations on his regular tour as described in the 
article. 


are a model layout of the ‘“Watchman’s 
Compulsory Tour,” a system which com- 
pels the watchman to make his rounds 
in a pre-arranged routine and to cover 
every part of his assigned area. 

The expert in charge showed me how 
this is done. He inserted a key into 
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Box 1. Automatically an adjustment is 
made in the key so that it will work 
next only in Box 2. The watchman can 
not skip 2 and go to Box 3; his key 
would not work. He must go in order 
to each of the stations which of course 
would be strategically located through 
out a plant and at each stop his key is 
made ready for the next station. At in 
tervals are electrical transmitters which 
send signals to central headquarters, 
signifying that all is well. 

If there is a delay in the reception of 
any signal at headquarters, armed guards 
are dispatched to investigate the trouble, 
whether it be physical attack on the 
watchman, illness, or accidental injury. 

If an intruder breaks into the plant 
and forces the watchman to make his 
customary rounds to allay suspicion, 
there is a secret method by which the 
watchman may convey an emergency 
signal and bring assistance on the double 
quick. 

x * * * 

“We must be the great arsenal of de- 
mocracy.” There in President Roose 
velt’s words we have a summing up of 
American industry’s job today. That 
means one thing: All the plants in this 
country are going to form one long pro 
duction chain. 

Defense orders cannot be handled en 
tirely by the larger industrial’ plants 
which in most cases have provided a 
good measure of protection. Orders are 
eoing to be farmed out to smaller con 
cerns all through the country. That 
means that small plants either poorly 
equipped or completely lacking in pro 
tection are bound to receive a good po! 
tion of the orders. The result is obvious 
—trouble! And the potential tragedy of 
the situation is that orders which go to 
these small concerns are fully as impor 
tant as those handled by the protected 
properties, for it is all one long produc 
tion chain. Finished products cannot 


come off the assembly line at the large 


plants without the full codperation of 
the small plants working full blast. Thus 
it is evident that America cannot suffer 
a single one of these plants to stand idle 
either through destruction caused by 
foreign agents or through carelessness. 
We must remember that the great in- 
dustrial chain of America is no stronger 
than its weakest link. We must MATCH 
INCREASED PRODUCTION WITH 
INCREASED PROTECTION! Then 
and only then can we be sure that we 
have done our best not only to keep the 
foreign marauder from crippling our 
growing strength but to prevent America 
from sabotaging her own destiny! 
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Never a dull 

WENTY vears isn’t a verv long 

t if vou are studying Greek 
~ story oT Egyptian geology but 


ack when you begin 


of a Kiwanis 
the 
Wisconsin, 


when 


years avo 


reanized W ausau, 


, 
news ( 


studied around 


Kiwanis club 


for some 

thing to d Eltinge Elmore, the Field 
Representative had departed, the char- 
ter Wa ibout to be delivered and the 
club wa triving to locate an activity 
whi would prove that they were 
nuilder fact as well as bv virtue 
tf the translation ot an Indian name 
1 The first president ol thre new 
Kiwanis Club of Wausau was ( 3 
Parker, Gene, to his friends As a bov 
Gene ha roan ill over the Wausau 
neighborhood, but he particularly liked 
Rib Mountain [In Switzerland they 


wouldn’t class it as much of a mountain, 


thing to vodel about, but it is actually 
the highest point in Wisconsin. Gene 
knew it when wild cats roamed ovet 
the mountain and denned up in_ the 
rocks. He remembered when there were 
real gold mining efforts put forth 
There was and maybe is gold in that 
hill but the Minnesota Mining and 
Manutacuring Company, not the boys 


moment when there's snow on old Rib Mountain. 
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SNOW CITY 
By Merton S. Heiss 


MANAGING EDITOR, THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


A kind young man helps a pretty girl keep both skis 
on the snow. 


e 


@ In Wausau. 


Wisecon- 


sin. the Kiwanis Club 


of that city started out 
20 years ago and made 
itself snow conscious. 
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who sank the gold mining shafts, found 
it. From the rocks of Rib Mountain 
come granules which are used by the 
thousands of carloads in roofing mate- 
rials. They say that almost any green 
roof you see anywhere in the world 
came in part from Rib Mountain. 
Which takes a long time to mention 
that Gene Parker, the first president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Wausau, sug- 
gested that the first activity of the club 
be the securing of land on Rib Moun 
ain and the preservation of this land 
in the form of a park. There was a lot 
of discussion, pro and con, and finally 
they underwrote the purchase of 120 
acres on the mountain top for $1,200 
and the estate owning the land came 
across with an additional 40 acres. 
And now the Kiwanis Club of Wau 
sau had brought about the purchase of 
160 acres of mountain top which was 
a nice idea but you trespassed, tech- 
nically, every time you went up there. 
No one wanted to take it over because 
there wasn’t any road. And a park 
with no access isn’t really much park. 
So in 1929 there came into existence 
the “Road to Rib Mountain Committee” 
and of course the committee created 
that sound public opinion that brought 
about a road appropriation, the high- 
way was built and then began the 
campaign for doing something about 
winter sports. Then the State of 
Wisconsin made it a state park. They 
get a lot of snow in the Wausau neigh- 
borhood, the weather gets cold and it’s 


In Circle: Walter G. Kroehl, Immediate Past President, 
Wausau club, secretary, Chamber of Commerce (pointing) 


and C. E. Parker, first president. 


The world's longest ski tow. On the way to the mountain top. 
A skier surveys the frosty beauty of the mountain 
Four fire 


Below: The famous shelter and warming house. 
places, two levels and built of native rock. 


















































really winter. There’s a Kiwanian in 
Wausau named Walter Roehl. He’s 
been secretary of the club and during 
1940 was its president. He also is 
secretary of the very fine Chamber of 
Commerce (more than 425 members). 
Many Kiwanians worked diligently and 
to the whole club tribute for this Rib 
Mountain work should be distributed. 
We just mention these two men but 
pay tribute to all the members. Without 
(Turn to page 159) 


side 
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PRESENTS FOR 


THE 


PRESIDENT 








@ In this country folks 

like to give presents 
to their president. It is 
Christmas every day at 
the White House address. 


HERE is one address Santa Claus 
visits every day in the year—the 
White House. Every mail brings 

wt f presents: to the President, 
the people These gifts are im 
essive in number—and astonishing in 
ety! Last time I visited the White 


rooms, the air was throbbing 


with the cheeping of a hundred downy 
had been sent, un 


DR \ bulldog 


was barking for release from his crate, 


olicited, to | young 


baby alligator was sprawling and 
parring in a carton postmarked 
Florid and a live fish was sloshing 
ibout in his tank. There were several 


paintings, one executed by a child with 


25-cent water-color outfit, another by 


a well-known painter. There was a 


horned toad, a plum pudding, an ancient 


manuscript, and several tables piled high 
with miscellaneous gifts. Yet it was an 
ordinary day’s mail! 

are, for 


elits the most 


purely tokens of affection or solicitude, 


hese part, 
sent by people who just got to feeling 


good about their chief executive and 
wanted to do something nice for him. 
Some of these donors are even destitute, 
yet send the President their most prized 


White 
quick to detect the motives behind gifts, 


possessions House attachés, 
return the article with a note of appreci- 
ation if they think the donor is making 
Some of the givers, 
One 


too great a sacrifice. 


it is true, have ulterior motives. 


of a tormal 


seeking the publicity 


may be 


presentation of his gift, another a presi 


dential endorsement of his product. Such 


angling is doomed to disappointment 


in the U.S. there are no firms that can 


advertise “By Appointment, Purveyors 


to the President Moreover, these cases 


are the exceptions ine great 


sent out 


of unalloyed feel 


ings of generosity and esteem 
Presidential mail h arched — 
residential mati has reached new 


highs with F.D.R. On an ordinary day 
the White House will 


mail—five or six 


receive some 5000 
pieces ol times the 
amount received by any preceding presi 
dent. This is likely to zoom to 20,000 
whenever a presidential address, an in- 
ternational crisis or a controversial issue 
is in the air, and to half a million when 
On 


the March of Dimes is at its peak. 





RE 


bulk of 
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this flood of mail—not to mention parcel 
post and freight, express and personal 
messenger—the gifts are borne. Some 
Each April, for 
example, the President can count on re- 


are strictly seasonal. 


ceiving the first salmon caught in a pool 
below Bangor, Maine. During the hunt- 


ing season the gifts are likely to run to 


game—venison, bear meat, all sorts of 
game birds. At Christmas time there 


are cakes, pies, preserves and puddings, 


prize beef, prize turkeys, cand 


y, nuts 


and trimmings. Fresh fruit 1n season. 
Some of the gifts to the President are 
took 


inlaid 


notable for their size. Just after he 


office came the huge, carved, 
mahogany table that now stands in the 
lobby ot the 


executive offices. It was 


so big that the front doors and casings 
iad to be removed to get it inside, and 
was the gift of the Philippine insurrec 
was the giit of the Miippine insurrec- 
Aguinaldo, 


“Freddie” 


tionist General Emilio who 


was captured by General 


1901. 


a 101-pound watermelon 


occasion 


: 1; — 
was delive red. 


Funston in On another 


ind on still another, six white horses 


pranced up to the White House drawing 
wagon with a 1250-pound cheese! 


dQ 


| 
These gifts faithfully reflect our na- 
\mericans are great ani 


accordingly, the 


tional traits. 
mal-lovers: 


1 


: me ‘ 
has been sent live sheep, a live eagle 


Irom \laska, tropical birds of lovely 


plumage, gold-fish, fancy lizards, a tame 
crow, and four brown and white guinea 
pigs—a papa and mama and two babies. 
\ lady in New York once sent her dog 
to the White House and wired that she 
was leaving for Europe and knew the 
President would take good care of him. 
Action ! 


had a secret service man return the dog 


The mail rooms wired regrets, 





a 


Falla’ the gift of a personal friend, is the only dog F.D.R. has accepted and given the run of the 


White House." 
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at the steamship pier. “Falla,” the gift 
of a personal friend, is the only dog 
F.D.R. has accepted and given the run 
of the White House. The little black 
Scottie, whom no one could refuse, has 
wagged his wag into the front pages— 
and brought on the White House an 
avalanche of booties, blankets, collars, 
flea soap and fan mail. 

Many of the gifts cater to the Presi- 
interests 
No. 1 


hobbyist and a recognized expert and 


dent’s personal needs, wants, 


and hobbies. He is America’s 


collector in a half-dozen fields. He is a 


fresh-water and deep-sea, 


He 


had many of his own catches mounted 


fisherman, 
who has fished many waters. has 
and been given many others. But, being 
President of the United States, he hasn’t 
time to study fishing magazines and 
catalogues, to swap tales, get the latest 
information. He needn’t! Loyal fisher- 
men everywhere, when they discover a 
F.D.R. 


“report.” He also gets rods, reels, lines, 


new lure, send it to with a 


tackle boxes, even score cards on one 
of which, hand-lettered, was the familiar 
fisherman’s prayer: “Oh Lord, give me 
a fish so big I’ll never have to lie about 
it!” 
fish, 


He even gets live bait—frogs, cray 
One White 


House aide was opening a package when 


grasshoppers. day a 
her hand ran into a wriggling mass of 
plain ordinary, Connecticut fish worms. 

The President is a sailor who as a boy 
yearned to go to Annapolis, and ulti- 
He is 
familiar to point of prodigy with the 


mately to command a _ vessel. 


records and rigging of famous ships, the 


gunpower of modern naval vessels, 


Every way you 
Offices, White 


strategy, our new bases. 


turn in the Executive 


House and his Hyde Park home you see 
ship models, prints, charts, battle flags, 
historic navigation instruments, many 
of which have been sent him as gifts. 
He is a stamp-collector; once a picture 
was published showing him poring over 
his collection, licking a stamp. For many 
a day his mail was full of stamp moisten- 
ers. He has also been a lifelong collector 
first-edition and auto- 
White 


mail brings him books for his personal 


of rare books, 


graphed copies. Every House 
collection or for the permanent White 
House library. Admirers know he uses 
a cane, and he receives many of them, 
of all 


from Persia, another was carved from a 


shapes and woods. One came 
gnarled old oak by a barefoot boy in 
Ohio. 

Gifts to the President come from the 
the He 


ceived 38 small but exquisite paintings 


great as well as humble. re- 


of scenes and men in American history 


from the former President of Poland, 
and two marine paintings from the 


former Prime Minister of Denmark. He 
was given a beautifully tooled case con 
taining American and Philippine flags 
He 


Indian 


by the President of the Philippines. 
has received a totem pole, an 
war club, intricate ivory carvings, 
mounted heads of two deer found with 
their antlers locked in mortal combat. 
Though many of the presents follow 
the trends of his known needs and in- 
terests, perhaps the most typical, and 
surely the most expressive, are those 
which have no rhyme or reason—odd- 
ments people send along just because 
they want him to have a certain little 
keepsake. From a once famous actress, 


now well along in years, he receives 





Every way you turn in the Executive Offices, White House and his Hyde Park home you see ship models." 
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every Christmas a single pack of cig- 
arettes of an almost forgotten brand, 
in a hand-made box on which a wavering 
Days Are 
One day there came from 


hand has written, “Happy 
Here Again !” 
a New Jersey boy a model of an ocean 


liner. Sawed from a plank, with rubber 


tires from a toy auto serving as life 
rings, it was painted black and white 
and named President Roosevelt. An 


Italian girl in Texas put three years of 
her spare time into carving from wood 
the intricate face of a great cathedral. 
\ grange in Utah sent a covered wagon 
made, even to the wheels, of salt crystals. 
And soon after the last election came a 
watch-chain ornament—a tiny gold box- 
ing-glove inscribed: “To F.D.R., the 
Champ, 1940.” 

\ll gifts to the President, whatever 
their origin and whatever their nature, 
are entered in a ledger, with a careful 
record of what it was, where it came 
from, and what became of it. To every 
donor goes a letter of thanks, sometimes 
signed by the President. The perishable 
items are immediately sent to the places 
where they'll do the most good. Literally 
tons of surplus delicacies are sent on to 


less-remembered folk at Warm Springs, 


veterans’ hospitals, old folks’ homes. 
Presents of a more lasting character go 


to the gift room on the lower floor « 
the White House. 
will soon be transferred to a much more 
The 


early began to wonder what final use he 


I 
Many of these gifts 
handsome _ repository. President 
should make of his collections and cifts. 
the 
finely appointed field-stone library and 


The problem has been solved by 


museum at Hyde Park. 
Presented to the Government, whose 


faith is pledged to provide for its ad 


ministration and maintenance, this 
building will house all of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s letters, papers and collec- 


tions, and enough collateral material to 
be a research center for future study of 


Here, 


too, will be displayed gifts selected from 


this roaring and momentous era. 


the astonishing assortment that has been 


sent to the President. Coming from all 


over the land, from persons of every 
age, occupation and outlook, they will 
be a record, a kind of social document, 
of the 


achievements of 


interests and 
time. It 


thoroughly, typically, American. In Eng- 


thinking, ways, 


our will be 
land, incidentally, the sovereigns have a 
rule against accepting gifts from the 
public. Over here it’s blessed to give— 
an apple for the teacher, a present for 
the 


think, all considered, [ like our way best. 


President. It’s a homey custom. | 
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HE problem of naval defence has 
always been one of extraordinary 


difficulty for Canada, a country 


with a relatively small population and 


an enormous length of coastline, fronting 
on two oceans. Admiral Jellicoe, fol- 
lowing his naval mission in Canada in 
December, 1919, summed up the difficul- 
ties as follows: Immense distances 
measured by land or by sea separate the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coast lines. By 
way of land one must travel some 2,500 
miles to span the country from one coast 


i. 
Top: A vessel of the fishermen's reserve engaged in patrol work on the West Coast. 
Center: British sailors loading their kit aboard one of the newly acquired U.S. Destroyers. 
Above: Halifax Naval Barracks and training station. Men entering for instructiogs. 
Right: Range finder. 
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All illustrations for this article are 
Royal Canadian Navy Official Photo- 
graphs, furnished by the Director of 
Public Information. Passed by Censor. 









MINISTER FOR NAVAL SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE; 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

Seamen of the Dominion, seattered over the 
world, have taken part in about every im- 
portant naval engagement in the present conflict. 


to the other. Thus many important 
cities and towns which might furnish 
recruits for the navy are at least 1,000 
miles from the sea. Young Canadians 
residing so far inland might not be 
navy-minded. By sea the distance from 
Vancouver to Halifax is 6,400 nautical 
miles via the Panama Canal and 13,800 
nautical miles via the Straits of 
Magellan. Naval operations are, there- 
fore, difficult, and for absolute safety 
in self-defence, both coasts require a 
naval force. Here again the problem 
arises whether such naval defence is 
possible for our Dominion. 

The might of the Royal Navy, on 
which the Canadian people could always 
depend to defend their rights, to some 
extent seemed to lessen in Canadian 
minds the immediacy of the problem. 
But today, with the resources of the 
Royal Navy fully extended in the de- 
fence of freedom, our people have taken 
to heart the task of building a navy 
capable of defending Canada’s growing 
economic might by giving our fleet of 
merchantmen adequate protection in 
peace and in war. 

In September, 1939, the Canadian de- 
termination to play an important part in 
her own naval defence was given an 
added impetus by her declaration of war 
on Germany. Immediately Canada was 
confronted with the task of substantially 
supporting her declaration of war 
against the common foe. The thousands 
of miles of Canadian coast line needed 
immediate protection against enemy sub- 
marines and surface raiders; the thou- 
sands of tons of shipping leaving Ca- 
nadian shores had to be given adequate 
protection against enemy warships al- 
ready on the lurk in search of a de- 
fenseless prey; it was urgent that the 
Navy should go into immediate action. 

To accomplish the gigantic task lying 





ahead, Canada’s naval strength com- 





> 


Some scenes taken while Canadian sailors are undergoing training in 
rescue work, conditions being made as nearly exact as possible. 
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prised 15 vessels in commission and a 
personnel of not more than 130 officers 
and 1,600 men on active service and a 
Reserve Force of some 2,000 officers 
and ratings. Obviously, during the first 
months of the conflict the Roval Navy 
had to assume wide _ responsibilities; 
greater responsibilities, perhaps. than if 
Canada had for years maintained a 
powerful fleet of her own. Nevertheless, 
the naval picture in Canada was not as 
gloomy as one might have been inclined 
to think. Our naval organization had 
great assets and even greater poten- 
tialities, and the task now was to make 
the best use of them. 

Officers of the Permanent Force in 
the Royal Canadian Navy—R.C.N. men 
as they are usually called—have been 
trained in the world’s best naval schools, 
such as Greenwich, Portsmouth, Dart 
mouth and aboard famous training ves 
sels of the Royal Navy. Our naval 
engineers are graduates of the high 
standing Royal Naval Engineering Col 
lege. Thanks to a policy adopted long 
ago and scrupulously carried out, Ca- 
nadian Naval Officers and men have 
periodically served and trained aboard 
the best units of the Royal Navy, under 
the supervision of experienced men. 
Senior officers were also granted the 
privilege oT attending advance courses 
at the Royal Naval Staff College. There- 
fore, the Permanent Force, although 
small, was aware of the latest naval 
developments and tactics of war, and its 
members were well prepared to teach 
their fellow Canadians of the Naval 
Reserve Forces how to carry on war 
at sea. 

These reserve officers and men are 
drafted from two sources, the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve (R.C.N.R.), 
composed of men whose civil occupations 
are of a sea-going nature—men of the 
Merchant Service or Fishermen’s Re- 
serve—and the Royal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve (R.C.N.V.R.), w 
supplies navy-minded recruits from all 
walks of life. The Volunteer Reserve 
trains officers and men in seamanship 
and other branches of the service at 
local divisional headquarters across the 
Dominion, eighteen in number, and sends 
them to sea for a period of practical 
training and active service afloat. 

On January 1, after sixteen months 
of war, 14,775 officers and men were on 
active service in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, and the Reserve Forces carried 
a complement of about 1,500 officers 
and ratings. These figures represent 


an increase of 430% in personnel alone. 
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Most of the recruits were trained at 
H.M.C.S. “Stadacona,” a Naval estab- 
lishment on the Eastern Canadian Coast, 
and at H.M.C.S. “Naden” on the West 
Coast. To cope with the shortage of 
officers, special naval training schools 
were organized. In January, 1940, the 
old “Stone Frigate,” located on the 
campus of the Royal Military College 
in Kingston, Ontario, awakened to naval 
life once again when 33 young gentle- 
men—experienced yachtsmen, forming 
the first class of trainees—undertook to 
prepare themselves to shoulder their 
share of the responsibilities of naval war- 
fare. In all, three classes of 33 recruits 
received basic naval training at the 
“Stone Frigate.” 

On the 26th January, 1941, H.M.C.S. 
“Royal Roads,” a new naval training 
school situated on the West Coast, also 
organized for the purpose of training 
junior officers for war duties, received 
its first class of Probationary Sub-Lieu- 
tenants, drafted from R.C.N.V.R. Divi- 
sions throughout the country, and from 
ships and other naval establishments. 
Four hundred Sub-Lieutenants will be 
trained this vear at ‘“Royal Roads.” This 
is a vital contribution since the personnel 
of the navy is expected to be 23,000 by 
the end of the current year. 

To carry on naval warfare, Canada 
needed more ships, and as the battlefront 
spread, Britain, too, needed more vessels. 
To remedy the situation Canadian ship- 
yards were soon busy with a huge ship- 
building program destined to add new 
units to the British and Canadian Fleets. 
\ll our shipyards which have access to 
the sea have learned the secrets of build- 
ing a ‘man-of-war.” 

Since the necessity for small ships 
was strongly emphasized by the general 
structure of the Empire’s sea power, our 
shipbuilders concentrated their activities 
on the construction of corvettes, mine- 
sweepers, and fast motor torpedo boats. 
This shipbuilding program which calls 
for 130 vessels accounts for a good part 
of the increase in the number of ships 
in commission in the Royal Canadian 
Navy. At the outbreak of war our 
navy had but 15 vessels in commission. 
On January 1, 1940, it had 84 and a year 
later had 181. This represents a strik- 
ing increase of 1100% in ships alone 
over a period of sixteen months. 

Our American friends have already 
contributed to the expansion of Canada’s 
naval strength. In September, 1940, 
barely a month after the establishment 
of the Canadian-U.S. Joint Defense 
Board, six over-age U.S. Destroyers 


steamed into an Eastern Canadian port. 
When these vessels again sailed the seas 
they flew the Union Jack at their bows 
and the White Ensign at their stern. 
Their American crews were replaced by 
Canadian seamen and henceforth they 
were to carry out convoy duties and 
general patrol work for the safety of the 
Empire. Lately, another ex-American 
Destroyer was commissioned in the 
Royal Canadian Navy to_ replace 
H,M.C.S. “Margaree” lost October last 
while engaged in convoy operations. 
H.M.C.S. “Kootenay,” “St. Francis,” 
“St. Croix,” “Niagara,” “Annapolis,” 
“St. Clair,” and “Columbia” are the 
seven ex-U.S. Destroyers now in com- 
mission in the Royal Canadian Navy. 

Vessels and personnel together ac- 
count for an expansion of over 1200%, 
an increase unprecedented in any navy 
of the world over such a short period of 
time. 

Our growing navy has not been idle. 
Three prizes are already credited to our 
March, 1940, 


“Assiniboine,” operating in 


gallant seamen. In 
reM-C:S. 
the South Seas, helped in the capture 
of the German freighter “Hanover.” 
Later, in June, when Italy declared 
war on Britain and France, a chase to 
Ice and snow are normal conditions in the North 
Atlantic during the winter months. 


capture an Italian merchantman was 
witnessed in the St. Lawrence River. 
In this. event, H.M.C.S. “Bras d’Or” 
captured the vessel “Capo Noli” off the 
Island of Bic. Since then the glorious 
“Bras d’Or” and her crew have been 
the victims of the furious North Atlantic. 
The vessel was wrecked by a heavy 
gale and a tempestuous sea, while en- 
gaged in patrol work near the Coast 
of Cape Breton Island. On ‘her first 
patrol H.M.C.S. “Prince Robert” towed 
the German freighter “‘Weser” into a 
Canadian port as a prize. 

During the last year the Royal Ca- 
nadian Navy has been engaged in ex- 
tensive convoy work. Some 3,700 
vessels, carrying a deadweight tonnage 
of not less than 22,266,000 tons, have 
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been convoyed from this side of the 
Atlantic. In the work of convoying 
the Royal Canadian Navy has assisted 
materially. 

This is perhaps the most important 
work which the Royal Canadian Navy 
has undertaken. The stream of men and 
materials must continue across the At- 
lantic in an uninterrupted flow. Food, 
raw materials and munitions of war 
from “the arsenal of democracy” the 
North American continent, must con 
tinue to move unceasingly in a great 
arterial stream, bringing added strength 
to the great Island defenders of the free 


way of life. 


Canadian seamen, scattered all over 



















the world, have been found taking part 


in every important naval engagement 
in the present conflict. Over a thousand 
young Canadians from Reserve Forces 
alone are serving with the Royal Navy. 

A great many of our young men may 
live a thousand miles from the sea but 
their thoughts easily dwell on the ad- 
venturous life of the navy. Somewhere 
in the heart of every Canadian lies a 
deep feeling of love for the sea. The 
great Empire of Britain was built with 
the help of seafaring men; the glory of 
the French Colonial Era depended on 
the faithful winds that blew the explor- 
ers’ ships across the wide ocean. Today, 
in Canada, the sons of Britain and of 
France, blended into one great Domin- 


ion, joyously answer the call of the sea. 
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@® Ever wonder how all 

these sound = effects 
you hear over the radio 
are handled? Here’show. 


do these radio geniuses brin 


ll the sounds they wish to use 

t program into the studio? 

Che answer ts they don't, although the 
‘ al gadgets a sound man 

works with on a large network program 
look like Rube Goldberg invention 
\ icl ! ust beet hit by a dive 
vombe But more and more shows are 
depending on “canned” sound effects, 
ind a glance through the catalog of a 


und effects salesman will explain why. 


sound that has not been 


ere iS nota 


recorded for use, even though this means 
that me man of infinite daring has 


gone to the ends of the earth and set up 


recording apparatus, and then exer 
cised infinite patience until he was able 
to get the sound “just so” on his wax 
| 
Cis 


Curnine through the sound effects 


catalog at random we see under the 


heading “dogs,” records of every size 


1,1 ] . ly } 1) 
| rinable, and his voice has been 


Oy imag 


} ; | 7 | 
recorded as he was whining, barking, 


howling, growling, snarling, coughing, 


baving, and even wagging his tail with 
t 


joy. Imagine the things they had to do 
to those dogs to get them to “speak” for 
the recording machine! Cats have come 
in for just as thorough a registering. 
We find records listed which have one 


alley cat yowling; one contented cat 











meowing: two alley cats vowillng wit 
evood comedy ending; two alley cats 
with one vowling and one contented; 
one cat purring; a whole group of cats 
hehting 1 cat disappearing in the di 


tance just aiter a dog 


it; and a cat getting stepped on. 
Turning to the lowly cow we ( 
preserved for posterity the sounds ot a 
cow bawling: a cow mooing: cows am 
calves together 1n all Stages ot mooinege 


4 ‘ 1 1 > ° 
and bawling; cows (plural) bawling; 
cows mooing: cows bawling with cow 
a¢ > = - } 
bovs velling: calves or cows being 


branded; calves over the hill: 


cattle in sta 


running 


npede: and bulls on the wai 


path. Imagine the bravery of the mat 


of science w took those latter recoré 


ings! But how much better to have thx 
the studio than 


1 ] 1 
} 


1 
arive the cé ‘ross the 


records on a turntable in 


to have to 


! 


stage! Horses, burros, bass and tenor 


plain jackasses, buffalo, sheep, 


mules, 


: re -] Reical 
goats, chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks, 


and every known combination of barn 


vard noises may be had for the 


mere 


twisting of the turntable in a_ radio 
studio. 


Modern 


part to capture t 


Audubons have done their 


he true songs of 


every 
specie of bird. We can order a record 


which gives us crows cawing; doves 


cooing ; meadowlarks singing; the voice 
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1 14 ‘ - 
OT GOUDLV; Meadowlarks ane 


together: meadowlarks, linnets 


Dird doing chorus num- 


and a mocking 


het 6e407)]] in all te 1 ]- 
ers scaguus mm all States Of mind; 
canaries happy, sad or indifferent; and 
owls fiving a hoot about almost anv- 


Crickets, katydids, bullfrogs as 


soloists 01 1 church choirs, several 
¢ “ ] 1 
small frogs or one by himself mav_ be 
brouch ; +h eb. P na ; 
yrought into the studio on a thin plattet 


rough the water just after his mother 


has combed his hair with Glo-co. 


Mighty hunters have invaded the fast- 


E ] ai 
nesses Of darkest 


\frica with portable 


recording outfit, as well as gun and 
camera. Leopards, tigers, lions, Gibbon 


1s. Rhe 1] “Reagan, 
apes, Khnesus monkeys either chattering 
oe “ . i | } 
Or mewing, rhinos, Hippos, and zepras 
: 1 1 1 
every mood and grouping have been 


caught making sounds. The honesty 


ot the catalog-maker’s claims can be 


checked by noting that he offers no rec 
ords of giraffes holding a conversation, 


since these animals are not supposed to 


make audible sounds, but only to reach 


up and whisper their sweet nothings in 


each other’s ears. But in the “jungle 


t 
noises” division of the catalog 


may be 
found every type of jungle drum, and 
being pounded in clear 


these drums 


weather, rain, at night or during a 
thunderstorm. 

Of course every type of war weapon 
is reproduced, and in every conceivable 


(Turn to page 159) 
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y Personal Page 
By Ree Gulherson 


IDEALS 


NE of my favorite stories is the one about King 
Solomon, who is said to have been the wisest man 
who ever lived. You will recall that two women 
came before this glorious king, each claiming to be the 
mother of a baby which they brought with them. Solomon 
listened to their stories and then told them he was not able 
to tell from what they had said which one was the rightful 


mother of the child. There was nothing for him to do but 
cut the child in half and give one half to each woman. He 
drew his sword and was seemingly about ready to bisect 
the baby when one woman screamed to him to give the 
child to the other woman. The wise old king knew that 
this woman was the mother of the child, so he gave it to her. 

Of course King Solomon had a big advantage over the 
average man. No wonder he was so bright. He had six 
hundred wives! Any man with the brains of that many 
women behind him, advising him, would make a big repu- 
tation for wisdom. 

Women are all smart. I recall a visit at the home of a 
woman friend. She had two children and there was only 
one apple in the house. Each of them wanted it. She 
told them, like King Solomon, to divide the apple between 
them, which they left the room to do. In a few moments 
they were back, the small boy insisting that he be allowed 
to divide the apple; his sister protesting. The mother 
solved the problem by telling the small boy that he could 
divide the apple, and that his sister could take her choice 
of the two pieces! 

A few days ago my own small daughter came into the 
house quite indignant. She complained that one of her 
playmates did not believe in fairies. Her mother told her 
that if that little girl did not believe in fairies, she would 
never see one, because the only little girls who ever saw 
fairies were the little girls who believed in them. 

The child went away satisfied. Again I realized that 
women are smart. It is only the people who believe in 
things who ever have the chance to actually see them. 
Professor Langley, one of the earlier experimenters in 
aviation, had to endure years of ridicule because he believed 
that a heavier than air machine could be made to fly. The 
Wright brothers were known as the “crazy Wright boys” 
because they, too, believed in the heavier than air machine. 
Yet, because they believed, they saw the airplane fly, and we 
see them conquering the world today. 

Marconi believed he could talk without wires; Edison be- 
lieved he could make light with electricity; Francis Jenkins 
believed he could make pictures move; Simon Lake believed 
a boat could be made to travel under water; Lord Kelvin 
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believed that ice could be made artificially at home; other 
experimenters believed that a carriage could be made to run 
without horses. Although they had never seen, yet they 
believed, and because they believed hard enough, we are 
enjoying the results of their belief today. 

The great American Red Cross was founded by idealists 
who believed that people are generous and ready to give of 
their hoard to relieve suffering anywhere and everywhere, 
and they lived to see those ideals realized. 

The Salvation Army and many other organizations found 
ed on altruistic ideals have made theories blossom into 
realistic accomplishment. 

The things we believe in are the only things we can 
make come true. If we believe in fairies, we can see fairies. 
If we believe the world is a good world, it becomes a good 
world to us. If we believe that there is more good in the 


1 


world than there is evil, the very thought increases the 
amount of good and decreases the amount of evil. Belie, 
ing in the good, we encourage the good. 

If we believe the world has more honest people in it than 
it has crooks and dishonest people, we treat all people as 
honest and thus encourage them to be honest. 

Kiwanis is founded on these fundamentals. We of Ki- 
wanis can visualize a better world. We believe that there is 
a chance to help a lot of underprivileged children. We re- 
fuse to believe the pessimist who insists that there have al- 
ways been and will always be shiftless and purposeless people 
who will always have underprivileged children. 

Believing in a better chance for underprivileged children, 
Kiwanis has lived to see this dream come true in fact. 
There is hardly a club on the continent which cannot point 
with pride to youngsters who have taken advantage of the 
opportunities offered them by Kiwanis and have become 
an asset to the community instead of a responsibility. 

It is true that the majority of men are honest, are well 
meaning, are generous and are inclined to help those less 
fortunate than themselves, but most men are so busy solving 
the bread and butter problem that they are careless. Mem- 
bership in Kiwanis is a constant reminder of the better life 
and the better things in that life. All most men need is a 
reminder, and our organization is geared to put into the 
community consciousness the idealism which is inherent 
in every living man. 

Kiwanis brushes aside the business worries which cover 
up the good things which are already in a man’s heart, and 
enables him to see and believe. 

It is true that only those who believe in fairies ever see 
fairies. 
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A LOOK AT 


OU 


SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS | 


@ A medical man takes a 

trip to some Caribbean 
countries, bringing back 
interesting impressions 
on dictator governments. 


Ik GREAT concern to Americans 
during the past several months is 
the status ot the Latin American 
gard to our foreign policy 
ind our role in the present European 
War. Just recently 
ol tiie principal 


| completed a tour 


Caribbean countries. 


lravellin is Mri Average Citizen, I 
athered several impressions that seem 


ufficiently important to warrant discus 


on. Herein, I wish to present a brief 


ummary of my observations 


First. we Americans have entertained 


considerable doubt and anxiety concern 
attitude of the general Latin 
American people towards the recent ac 


j 
} 


tivities of the United States, with espe 


cial reference to our aid ot Great Britain. 
We have been led to believe that Latin 
America is a focus of subversive Nazi 
activities and that the Latins regard sus 
piciously any further advances of ow 
government that may be termed “Yankee 
eratified, 
™ 


imperialism.” I was quite 


therefore, to discover that such is not 
the case. Both Central and South Amer 
ica are definitely on the side of Great 
Britain and the United States. Our gov 
ernment is enjoying an increasing popu 
larity in Central and South America 
whereas the dictator governments, espe- 
cially Germany, are rapidly losing pres 
tige. That this trend is most favorable 
to the American “good neighbor” policy 


is obvious 






It was with considerable interest that 


I noted the reaction of 


audience ot Havana to the announcement 


of President Roosevelt’s re-election. The 


picture of Mr. Roosevelt appearing upon 
the screen accompanying the announce- 
ment of his re-election brought forth the 
ereatest ovation that I have ever seen 
given to our president. On the other 
hand, newsreel versions of Hitler, Mus 
solini, and accounts of totalitarian war 
activities were met with loud boos, hisses 
and veritable open demonstrations. 

One of the fortunate aspects that occa- 
sionally results from great wars is a 
profound and_ irresistible movement 
towards the union of oppressed peoples 
with the resultant development of na- 
tional consciousness. This present war 
is effecting that remarkable achievement 
in Central and South America—a Pan 
American Union, if you please, that is 
destined to promote far-reaching de 


velopments in the future of this hemi- 


sphere. Whereas strife, discontent, sus- 


a large theatre 
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picion reigned to some degree prior to 
the war, now the American republics 
have drawn together in common brother- 


1 
| 


hood to solve jointly the problems of the 


day. And probably never before has 
the United States loomed so prominently 
on the horizon of Central and South 
America. Pan-Americanism? Yes. And 
blind is he who does not foresee this 
growing solidarity of the western hemi- 
sphere as one of the happiest outcomes 
of the present European War. 

This great unity of the Americas is 
manifestations. The 


assuming many 


English language is being taught to the 
school children of Venezuela and other 
South American countries. Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways closely binds the major 
cities and ports of Central and South 
America into a tighter and more lasting 
knot. Just recently, a Central American 
firm, Taca Airlines, celebrated the in- 
augural opening of a nonstop flight from 
Guatemala City to New Orleans in five 


and one-half hours. Talk of a Pan- 
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American highway to Buenos Aires is 
being revived—an important link in the 
defense of the western hemisphere. 
American films, with Spanish sub-titles, 
virtually control the cinema industry of 


American 


Central and South America. 





and British manufactured products are 
rapidly replacing German commodities 
on the retail markets of South America, 
a result not only of the British blockade 
but a growing sentiment of the people 
themselves to buy these goods. 

Tourist travel between the two con- 
tinents is greater today than at any time 
in recent years. Strange as it may seem, 
the people of Curacas, Venezuela, elected 
before the war to visit Continental 
Europe, chiefly Germany, rather than 
the United States. Today, discussions of 
Heidelberg, Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna 
and Paris have vanished before the sud- 
den intense interest in Washington, New 
York, 


Orleans. In 


Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
much the same _ fashion, 
Americans are finding new thrills in 


travel throughout Central and South 
America. No 


solidifving Pan-American understanding 


more potent force for 
and friendship exists than that created 
by travel and communication. 

I found Americans everywhere exer- 
cising their linguistic skills to acquire a 
smattering of Spanish—and having re- 
a truly delightful com- 


South 


vealed to them 
prehension of our American 
friends. For chief among the prerequi 


understanding 


sites for friendship anc 


among men is the ability to communicate 


with one another. And Pan-American 


ism to be effective demands a common 


means of speech. I have always thought 


} 


it tragic that our school systems have 


extolled French and German to our 


youngsters whereas the practical lan- 
guage that we must know is Spanish. 

The fact remains that the Pan-American 
republics now form an integral part of 
our democratic system of government, 
and we must accept and promote this 
new order. There will be many problems 
as South America experiences the pangs 
of growing up. Of immediate conse- 
quence is the economic pressure that has 
descended upon the majority of the Latin 
nations as a result of the European war. 
Take Cuba, for example. Cuba exports 
chiefly rum, molasses and sugar. Her 
principal markets before the war were 


Great Britain and Germany. Now her 


markets are seriously curtailed, for the 
United States already labors under a 
surplus of sugar and molasses. Yet, 
without exportation, Cuba cannot pur- 
chase American automobiles, American 
gasoline, American films, American ra- 
dios and American frigidaires, not to 
mention a host of other industrial prod- 
ucts. It is imperative that United States 
aid the South American republics to 
the fullest possible extent during this 
period of economic hardship. 

Without question, one of the greatest 
links in Pan-Americanism is the Panama 
Canal. 


tary value, the Canal Zone will doubt- 


Aside from its established mili- 


less play a stellar role in the future 
Americanization of this hemisphere. 
From that vantage point, American in- 
fluence will spread in all directions. Not 
only will there be the mellowing influ- 
ences of the higher standards of living 
maintained by the families of the Amer- 
ican Army officers and enlisted men, 
with the subsequent increased circula- 
tion of money in the tropical areas in 
proximity to Panama, but greater and 
more significant movements will result 
from the American occupation of Pana- 
ma. Some time in the not too distant 
future, the army may find it expedient 
to complete a highway to Panama, there- 
by strengthening our national defense. 
Down that highway will pour a vast 
motley of American tourists. And they 
will discover civilizations, scenery and 
peoples relatively unknown to the ma- 
jority of American people. In return, 


the Aztec and Spanish cultures pre 


dominant in Central America will be 
transfused with the western modes of 
life. Then, too, it will be but a short 
Colombia—and 


step from Panama to 


South America 


But the growth of Latin America will 





be no faster than the general health of 
its peoples. Malaria, yellow fever, hook- 
worm, avitaminoses, syphilis, tubercu 
losis—these must be conquered ere civi- 
lized man may live and prosper. Again, 


Panama with its unique location, its 
Americanized, fully modern hospitals, 
chief of which is Gorgas Hospital, the 
United States Public Health 


Hospital at Ancon on the Pacific side, 


Service 
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should assume leadership. On its now 
healthy soil should develop the largest 
medicine in the 


institute of tropical 


world; from its portals should pass end- 
less scores of well trained physicians, 


natives and Americans, to spread the 





gospel of sanitation, cleanliness and care 
of the 
and scientists take note of this glorious 


sick. Let American physicians 
opportunity to battle tropical diseases, to 
serve humanity, and to secure Pan- 
Americanism the only secure way. 

Last but not least is the impetus that 
American aviation, firmly established in 
Panama, can lend to the growth and de 
velopment of Central and South Amer- 
ica. For the jungle and the mountains 
still represent formidable obstacles to the 
progress of civilization. Managua, for 
instance, is two hundred miles inland 
from the coastal cities of Nicaragua—a 
matter of seven or eight days’ travel on 
trails through the jungle but an easy 
jaunt of two or three hours by air. 

The future of Central and South 
America seems to me to be limitless. 
Lands of abundance, undreamed wealth, 


1 oil deposits, wonde1 


great mineral an 


ful agricultural possibilities, splendid 


fishing, unexcelled tourist attractions 

the touches of civilized man have scarce- 
ly made an imprint on their vast sur- 
faces. | appeal here to Americans to 
open their eves to this magnificent op- 
Central 


portunity the development of 


and South America. It will not be easy. 
To the contrary, it will be extremely 
rigorous, for the lot of the pioneer is 
ever a hard one. But Americans can 
and must engage in this new project if 
our form of government and our civiliza- 
tion is to endure. The best Way to 
counteract subversive totalitarian activi 

ties within a given nation is to infiltrate 
American concepts of democracy in great- 
er degree into the arena of contention. 
And as our crusading sons fare forth to 
establish the doctrine of democratic LO 

ernment throughout this hemisphere, let 
us seek to achieve what the older civiliza- 
tions of Europe have never achieved— 
an understanding of our neighbors. Had 


o} 


that abstract quality of understanding 
been established through the centuries, 
the conflicts of today may never have 
existed. Let us strive to avoid the pitfalls 
of our ancestors by lending our fullest 


Support to this growth. 
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General Office” 
THI 


Kiwanis Intet 


frequent misunderstanding just what constituted 


+1 1 1 ] 
rnational have caused a change in nomenclature 
t our office in Chicago. It is felt that the term “Interna 


one of the 






ontributing causes of this misunder 
: , emis TS WOW Ty 


~s 


there has been a change in Ral Off 
rEnt Fy 
S 


x 


’ 


the terminology which is being used in 


all the monthly bulletins, club  corre- 
spondence and in the pages of The 
Kiwants 


4 -_ > 
1 agastte. 


The reasons for the change, as out- 


cure them, but he 
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hy Ree Fulkerson 


staff to the 


Executive Committee wh 
the recommet! 


il 


ndation, may be summarized as follows: 
“We believe that 


the term ‘Headquarters’ i 
tributory to the established misunderstanding 


Most 
to us ‘Headquarters’ 


constitutes 
World Wat 


manding 


Kiwanis International. Kiwanians 
age, and is where t 
officers are, whether it be company, 
divisional or general. It seems to us that the 
the city in which the 
Kiwanis is located, 


that 


location of the 


and 


‘ 1 
oO. 18 the 


\s the term “General fi 


reneral Office’ is now in use bv tho 
loved there nd by the International officers, it wou 
1 lot in establishing the new name if all 


Kiwanians 


as possible. 


at first thought a small matter, but it | 


one ot those small things which have been a contri 
cause of one of the big misunderstandings in tl 


tie Ol 
ion, and any help in getting the term “General Office 
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Propaganda 


7 sees 
davs of fitt columns, ol 


propaganda, even Kiwanis clubs are 


victimized by speakers who come with a talk supposed 
some innocent | 


ubject, but hiding 


tween the lines propaganda for this, 
or the other line of thinking which is 
more destructive 1 constructive. 


Chese propaganl 


la talks are 


well disguised that the 


seed is 
‘th h ctener’ salizine that he 
without the listeners realizing that he 


1 } 
IS absorpin 


2 propaganda. Red is not 
always red; sometimes it is pink. Communism somet 
closely resembles community spirit. 


The director of the Institute of Propaganda Analysis 


laid down three simple rules to put such talks to the test. 


analyzing any talk by these three simple rules, we can 


better whether we are victims of propaganda. 


First we should ask ourselves, ““Who said it? 
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his selfish interests likely to be? What is his background? 
Has he been connected with radicals and isms in the past, or 
has he been a constructive, substantial citizen whom people 
could trust? 

The second question is simply, “Why?” Why should we 
follow the line of action or the line of thought he is advocat- 
ing? What is the need for it, what good can be accomplished 
by it? 

The third question, and perhaps the most important, is 
“What does he want me to do?” Am I supposed to contribute 
money? If so, what guarantee have I that the money will 
go to the object for which it is supposed to be intended? If I 
am supposed to petition some one higher up, why should | 
use my influence in favor of this thing? If I am to signa 
petition already prepared, have I time to read and digest the 
purposes of that petition? 

These points may all be well considered when we suspect 
that we are being made the victims of propaganda. Of course 
not all propaganda is pernicious, but there is so much per- 
nicious propaganda in this confused world that it has been 
necessary to backfire with some propaganda of an educa- 
tional and constructive character. 


[hese three simple tests, applied to any talk in which 
propaganda is suspected, will clear our thinking and make us 


better able to weigh the subject. 


» 


All old times are good times, even that time we got 
caught smoking Fathers pipe and were sent to bea 


without dinner. 


The Day We Celebrate 


ONE of the sillies the youngsters used to ask each other on 
the school playground was, ‘““Why is the Fourth of July?’ 
The silly answer was, “J is one; U is two; L is three, and Y 


is the Fourth of July!” 


Sometimes, 
think of the way we people 
Fourth of July in the 
United States, we are inclined to ask 
with the children, “Why is the Fourth 
of July?” 


That any nation should celebrate what 





is practically its birthday is obvious, of 
course, but why that celebration should take a form which 
leaves behind it death and maiming for our children, is in 
credibly stupid. Why we should use dangerous fireworks 
and deadly small cannon to demonstrate our patriotism is a 
mystery no one can solve. 

A century and a half have passed since the war for inde- 
pendence of the United States from our mother country. We 
are proud of our heroic ancestors who fought in that war. 
Four thousand and forty-four of them were left dead on the 
battlefield, and six thousand and four were permanently dis 
abled. These figures seem small compared with more recent 
wars, but the percentage was high for the number of men 
engaged in that conflict. 

In the years between 1900 and 1930, four thousand two 
hundred and ninety people—more than those who died in the 
Revolutionary War !—lost their lives celebrating the victories 
of the original four thousand and forty-four. Those maimed, 
crippled and blinded by these celebrations aggregated ninety- 
six thousand against the six thousand and four permanently 
disabled in the Revolutionary War! 
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These figures have been compiled by the National Fire 
Protective Association, and are accurate. 

Next Fourth of July, one of these casualties may be one 
of your own children. Next Fourth of July, some member 
of your family may be blinded or maimed for life by this 
senseless way of celebrating. Your town may be the one to 
have a bad fire which will destroy a lot of valuable prop 
erty. 

Certainly any Kiwanis club is doing constructive work 
when it gets squarely behind a movement for a safe and 


sane Fourth of July in its home town. 


‘The / spetir am cork lnsipe 2977 sell . 
He adomestic Man Who Loves NO MUS SO Welt as 
his kitchen clock, and the airs which the logs sing to 


hin as they burn on his hearth. has s lac CS which 


others never dream of.’—Emerson. 


The Budget Break-down 


HOW nearly does the normal overhead of conducting your 
club come to using up your annual dues? 


We are all liable to err in figuring up the overhead of 
conducting a club. This should of course 


include meals not paid for by speakers, 


singers, entertainers, pianists, distin 
euished guests and others. It must covet 
stationery, postage, salary, if any, and 
other expenses of the secretary’s office 
It must include books and supplies for 


he expenses ot the 





the treasurer, and t 
annual audit. There are expenses of flowers sent to the sick 
and to funerals. We must include expenses of speakers who 
come from a distance. There are music books, road signs 
and supplies of .all sorts from the general office in Chicago. 
These are normal overhead in conducting a club. 

When these expenses are all budgeted, how much is left 


Re wsnher 
vemem det 


for the real objects and objectives of Kiwanis? 
that there must be appropriations for the work of the variou 


committees. The underprivileged child work committee re 


quires money for operations, braces and crutches, spectacles 


and whatever supplied to these unfortunate children, not 
to mention the expenses of entertainments and outings of 
various kinds. 


Money is necessary for the proper function- 


ing of each of the committees. 

What proportion of the dues of the club should be left 
over for this committee work? Is twenty per cent or twenty 
five per cent enough? Is it possible that we should have as 
much as fifty per cent of the dues for this work? 

A Kiwanis club can go before the public with entertain- 
ment tickets, programs and other money raising activities 
only for the community activities of the club. Money raised 
by appeals to the public may not be used for the overhead of 
the club. 

Each club must decide what it will do about such things, 
but this is a club problem worth the best thought of the 
board. Whether the dues charged by the club are sufficient 
to pay its overhead and leave something over for the club’s 
activities, must be decided, and when decided, it must take 
into consideration how much the club wants left over for its 
activities. 

» 
A pessimist is an optimist who tried to make other people 
practice what he preached. 





@ An authority points 

out some interesting 
angles of education as 
it is presented today. 
Changes really needed. 


HERE are the schools eoing : 


\re they realistic \re they 


teaching our boys and girls for 
lite in this world or the next In other 
words, are the taxpayers who invest two 


billion dollars in them every year get 
ting their money's worth More and 
more taxpayers—and parents—are ask- 
ing these questions 


Certainly it is true that in this day 


of mass education—ot cellophane and 
psychology, of assembly lines and pet 
sonality quotients the schools have 


more problems and larger responsibili 


ties than they have ever had betore. But 


a good manv observers think that their 
attempts to keep up with a changing 
society have fallen pretty flat 

Business men complain that high 
school graduates who come into their 
firms are not capable of doing the 
simplest routine job without being re 
minded again and again. A lawyer in 
an eastern city tells me that he tried out 
six high school graduates for a steno- 
graphic job before he could find one 


who could spell passably well. The 


By Grances V. Rummell 


owner of a large garage tells me that he 


hired and fired eight young mechanics 
in two months because young workers 
have the attitude of ‘“‘getting by,” and 
are too careless to be trusted with de 
tailed work. And none of us has to be 
reminded of the importance of such 
details as replacing cotter pins in the 
front axle—when our brakes are re 
lined! 

High school graduates make no better 
impression on the academic world than 
they do in business College protessors 
claim that their students got out of high 
school without even learning how to 
read competently. Recent tests justify 
their claim. 

What, then, is the matter with our 
schools? It isn’t that they have not 
made attempts to prepare youngsters tor 

“ 


the realities of living. That is the on 


aim of education that all educational 
theorists agree on. But somewhere along 


become so ct mnfused 


the way they have 
in their methods of how to go about it, 
and so ambitious in their aims, that they 
end by taking several vast directions at 
once, and they wind up not much of any- 
where. As Dr. E. N. Ferris, professor 
at Cornell University, says, “The trou- 
ble with present day education is that it 
covers the ground without cultivating 


anything in it.” 


Let’s go back a few years to see how 
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the schools came into such a reputation. 


Mass education came in with the indus- 
trial revolution, but the school hung onto 
its pristine idea that it was for the 
chosen tew who were Foing into the law, 
medicine or the ministry. It was not 
until about 1920 that aggressive educa- 


1 
I 


tors began to fit the curriculum to the 


needs of the masses by overthrowing 


1 


impractical “disciplinary” courses like 


Latin and Greek, and putting a premium 
on the educational needs of the individ- 
ual child and on self-expression. 

These progressive reforms were, up 
to a point, welcome and needed. But the 
followers of progressivism had all the 
weaknesses of enthusiasts too long pent 
up; they didn’t know where to stop. Bill 
could get by with almost anything if 
only he could prove that he was ex- 
pressing himself; and what was_ in- 
tended as humane educational methods 
became inhumane because too much 
freedom became demoralizing. Hence 
these schools which listened to the prog- 
ressivists have been inclined to sin on 
the side of leniency and let youngsters 
by on personality rather than work 
habits. On the other hand, those schools 
which have not listened to the progres- 
sivists have sinned as sadly on the side 
of conservatism—which meant that they 
have wasted Latin on potential assembly 
line workers. And no matter what edu- 
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cational theory motivated the school, it 
remained stubbornly “white collar” in 
an age of factory whistles. 

It was to evaluate the effectiveness of 
our schools and to ascertain what direc- 
tion they should take that the American 
Youth the 
Council on Education appointed a spe- 


Commission of American 
cial committee of ten distinguished edu- 
cators to write a realistic, commonsense 
guidebook for secondary education to- 
day. This guidebook, called 
“What the High Ought to 
Teach,” contains such far-reaching re- 


simply 


Schools 


forms that education seems destined at 
last to gear its course to the world as it 
1s and not as theorists and wishful think- 
ers see it. 

The world as it is, in these days of 
canned orange juice and _ self-shifting 
three-fourths of 


automobiles, requires 


its workers in machine jobs—jobs 
which, for the most part, necessitate a 
minimum of instruction. Clearly, as the 
American Youth Commission points out, 
the immediate business of education is to 
recognize that the machine is here to 
stay and that most Bills and Toms must 
be mentally conditioned to making their 
living by it. Let’s not fool ourselves— 
this problem of psychological condition- 
ing is a tough one. 

The Commission has found that five 
out of six boys assume that white collar 


jobs will be theirs by right of natural 


inheritance when they graduate from 


high school. And, inevitably, they look 
down their noses at manual labor. This 
is a pity, and a reproach to an education 
which pokes behind with classic imprac- 


ticality while the world tears by ina 


machine. Only six per cent of our high 
schools tell Bill and Mary the vocational 
facts of life. 

what kind of 


Telling youngsters 


work they can actually expect as a 


“natural inheritance” (without discour- 
aging those few who have a justifiable 
itch to go into the professions) is an 
adjustment in levelling education to fit 
the needs of the greatest number. With 
that aim assumed, the Commission goes 
on to recommend basic training general 
enough to prepare the way for business 
or college. 

I say “general enough.” The Commis- 
sion repeatedly expresses concern about 
the the 


highly specialized courses required by 
gniy I | p 


extravagance and waste of 


our high schools—in mathematics, in 


languages, in science. Their concern is 
for Bill as well as for economy; it is 
perfectly true that many a Bill’s intel- 
lectual life has been shunted to a siding 


by the delicate abstractions of, say, a 





year of geometry, algebra, calculus. 

Mathematicians defend such required 
specialization by saying that a course in 
geometry teaches precision work habits 
and the ability to think in broad abstrac- 
tions. Granted. But the chances are 
that Bill never really understands what 
geometry is all about. There must be a 
more certain and more humane way to 
The 


general 


gain the same ends. Commission 


that a course in 


Let the boy 


maintains 
mathematics is the answer. 
who has a flair for figures specialize if 
he wants; but also let Bill stick to the 
generalities of mathematical manipula- 
tion. 

An orientation course in general lan- 
guage would, in the same way, be more 
effective and more economical than the 
required and time-consuming Latin and 
French from which most students derive 
nothing and only a few derive doubtful 
mastery. Again, we must remember that 
a mechanized society needs unspecialized 
who have habits so 


workers learning 


well grounded that they can become in- 
the 


requires -on the job or in college. 


dependent students when occasion 
Give 
a boy tools and efficient habits in using 
them; then he can tackle, clear-headed, 
any kind of work. 

Adjusting courses to the needs of the 
greatest number of boys and girls is one 
thing; giving them the tools of learning 
is quite another. 
tant tool that 
them 


The one most impor- 
the high school must give 
-and does not at the present time 
—is the ability to read. The Commission 
points out that reading is a complex of 
skills 


reading requires years of practice beyond 


many and that fluent, analytical 


grade school. Inefficiency in reading is 
enough to explain the shocking showing 
that many students make in college. A 
professor in a large Western university 


recently told me, “Most of our classes 





"The world requires three-fourths of its workers i 
machine jobs."' 
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in freshman English have sunk. to the 
level of remedial reading courses. Stu- 
dents can’t do any part of college work 
unless they can understand what they 
read.” 

the 


Commission’s program for a generalized 


Another tool recommended in 
education is the ability to work. Labor 
is the lot of man—a fact blinked by the 
schools. “The ability to work steadily 
for eight hours is not a natural posses 
sion,’ says the Commission; “it has to 
be acquired.” And the Commission sug 
gests various ways in which work can be 
given the right-of-way in the curricu 
lum. Judging from the widespread com 
plaint of employers—that youth is too 


accustomed to getting something for 
nothing to stick to the job—this recom 
mendation on work ts as sensible as it is 
revolutionary. 

A third tool which is of timely im 
portance now is the ability to accept 
the responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy. Following the first World 


War the 
politically 


schools—no more noble than a 


apathetic public—began to 
neglect the teaching of social problems. 
The Commission sees this neglected re- 
sponsibility as a menace to American 
flatly that 


prepare 


democracy, and says the 


schools are obliged to young 
for effective participation in com- 
life “if 


avoided.” 


people 
munity social chaos is to be 

And here let’s ask a few questions: 
Evidence convinces us that present-day 
education misses fire, but how about re- 
routing educational aims as radically as 
Youth 


By what 


the American Commission rec- 


ommends ? measuring stick 


can Mr. Average Citizen, who supports 
the schools and who wants his children 
to get his money’s worth, judge the total 
value of all these suggested reforms? 
Let’s use practical criteria for an an- 
The high school must be 


Swer : con- 


sidered as the end of formal education 


for 90% of our boys and girls, since 


only 10% go on to college. Every rec- 
ommendation the Commission makes 1s 
based on that premise, and those die- 
who see the high 


hards in education 


school as a college preparatory school 
are the same die-hards who drove their 
the 
Further, whether we like it or 


surreys far into motor car age. 


not, the 


machine dictates the kind of education 


that the high school must offer if it 
pretends to serve the greatest number. 
The greatest number go into semi- 


specialized and unspecialized work for 
which any preparation beyond a sound 
general education is as extravagant for 


the taxpayer as it is misleading to Bill. 
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8 OF THE 


FOURTH ESTATE 


A joint convention of Lowa and Nebraska Press Associations 


was held in Omaha. Iowa 


ENERAL excellence for weekly 
J papers published in towns over 


000 was won by the Storm Lake, [owa, 


%lot-Tribune of which W. C. (Bill) 
ott past governor of the Nebraska 


fowa District, is the editor and publishe 


Other first place honors which ov 


come to the Pilot-Tribune include: 


1928—Best all-around lowa Weekly, 


by School of Journalism, lowa State 


University. 
egg front page (Milwaukee). 
1932—Best weekly in the United 
shake: (N.E.P.A. cup). 
1938—Best editorial page. 
1939—Best weekly in [owa cities of 
over 2,500. Best sports articles. Best 


feature articles. 


HE Lyon County Keporter, Rock 
ccd. is one of the few papers in 
Iowa with a circulation greater than 
the population of the town in which it 
is published. It caters extensively to 
rural readers. 

The Omaha World-Herald award for 
Nebraska and Iowa confirms the effec 
tiveness of its methods of handling this 
news. In 1939 the paper was awarded 
first in national competition in its class 
as well as first in Iowa. The Reporter 
is a more or less family institution as 
W. G. Smith, publisher, was originally 
owner of the paper 52 vears ago. He is 
still active, with his two sons. One son, 
Paul C. Smith, is president of the Rock 
Rapids club for 1941. 


papers won major honors. 


HE Harlan News-Advertiser cap- 
eo the award given for the best 
use of local news pictures. Issues sub 
mitted to the judges of the contest con- 
tained more than a page of pictures of 
the Portsmouth storm of last summer ; 
several pictures of a local celebration 
that took place the day before press day, 
and the crowning timely achievement— 
the running of the pictures of the County 

H Club officers on the same afternoon 
that the election took place. 

Each issue of the News-Advertiser 
contains several local news pictures, the 
number and size varying with the trend 
of events that demand pictorial coverage. 

Glen Liston, editor, is a member of the 
Publicity Committee of the Harlan club. 


HE Sheldon Sun's award for the 
Da special edition in the Nebraska- 
lowa Contest for Weeklies was based 
upon their Third Annual “lowa’s Great 
est Air Show” Edition which was pub- 
lished last August. 

This issue contained 52 pages, of 
which 40 were in two tabloid sections 
devoted entirely to material creating in- 
terest in and attendance at the annual 
air show. The edition contained 53 
stories on aviation and the air show, il- 
lustrated by 67 halftone cuts all made 
in the Sun’s co-operative photo-engrav- 


> 


ing plant, and had 3,200 inches of ads. 
Phil G. Jarnagin, publisher of The 
Sun, was then secretary of the Sheldon 


Kiwanis club. He now is vice president. 
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BULLS HAVE THEIR 
DAY IN NEILULSVILLE, 


In Clark County, Wisconsin, ranking 
"7 Ss 


wis. 


close to the top of milk producing 
counties in the United States, the club 
of Neillsville 


its first herd-improvement project. The 


the fifteen bulls 


has brought to a close 


final step sale of 


was 
at auction, the sale having been made 
a gala event for the community. 

The project began with the purchase, 
under the club’s sponsorship, of high 
grade bull calves. The calves carefully 
selected with the help of Kiwanian John 
Perkins, teacher of agriculture in the 
high school, were placed with picked 
farm boys of the high school. These 
| the 


boys Kiwanian 
direction 


under 
fitted 


and sale. They were all 


raised bulls 


Perkins’ and them for 


the final show 
entered in the Clark County Fair and 
several of them were winners. 

The vas widely adver- 


auction sale 
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tised and attracted a crowd of 1500 to 


2000 persons, who gathered in _ the 
amphitheatre close to the center of the 
city. In selling the bulls much attention 


was paid to the description of each 


animal with pedigree in detail, and the 
Vvvvvvvvvvvvvvdv 


Gloss Prints 


are wanted for Club and District 


activity articles. We cannot use 
halftones, mats or anything but 


Gloss Prints 
& 4 4 4» fem fe fm fee ter tn tn, tn, tn har 


milk production in his line of descent. 
This information was given by Kiwan- 
ian Perkins and by prominent local 
breeders. 

The success of the project was re 
flected in the prices which were paid 


at the auction. 


At the flag presentation to the County and District Courts by the Tyler, Texas, club. Standing: Kiwanian 


Ernest Goens. 


Seated, left to right: Judge Byron Saunders; District Judge Nat Brooks and Kiwanian 


Bascom Gist. 
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UILpns 


So 


FLAGS FOR COURTS 

OF TYLER, TEX. 

flags to 
district 


Presentation of American 


1 


be placed in the county and 


courtrooms was made in a_ patriotic 


program while the courts were in regu- 
Citizen 


lar session through the club’s 


ship Committee, whose efforts brought 


about the purchase of the flags by the 
commissioner’s court. 
Kiwanian Judge Gist thanked the 


club and the people of the county for 
having made possible the flag presenta 


tion. Kiwanian Judge Saunders ex 
pressed his gratitude for having been 
able to assist in bringing about the 


presentation. 


WHITHER? IN SOUND 
AT FLINT, MICH. 


A sound film on vocational guidance, 
Your Work,” 


given to the visual education depart- 


“Finding Life’s was 
ment of the public schools by the Flint 


club. 


Recognized as the leading motion 
picture in the guidance field in depict- 
ing the importance and method of self- 
analysis, the film is available to all 
schools and for parent gatherings. 

Self-analysis, the importance of char- 
acter development, thrift, hobbies, the 
correct type of school work to pursue 
and determination to aptitudes are in- 
cluded in the picture. A teachers’ guide 
supplements the film, providing assis- 
tance in carrying on discussion and a 
counselling program following the 
showing of the picture. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Flint club, under the chairmanship 
of Sanford the 


Junior High School, recommended the 


Rutlin, principal of 
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purchase of the film for the schools of 


the city. Members of the committee are 
Orlo Crissey, Edwin Fluevog, Robert 
Wagner, Otto F. Norwalk, Chris Addi- 
on, F. A. 


Dr. Arthur 


Bower, Jack Haddaway and 


Kretchmar. 


The committee 


has also purchased two magazines for all 
Junior and Senior High Schools and 
Flint Junior College in the field of voca- 


EDINBURG, TEX.. 
GOES TECHNICOLOR 


The Kiwanis Club of Edinburg, 
‘Texa realizing the desirability of 
acquainting people in other parts ot 
the United States with the productive 
ne of their soil, the high quality of 

ool ind the progre iveness of the 
tow and peop chose as the club’s 
major tivity for the vear 1940, the 
making of a natural color moving picture 
of Edinburg and its trade territory. 

The member advanced the money 
for the film and Kiwanian I. ¢ Caswell 
furnished the equipment and made the 
picture More than 1500 tickets were 

ld at a charge of twentv-five cents for 

lults and ten cents for children, funds 
being used for underprivileged children 

Edinburg is a friendly town located 
it the northern end of the lower Rio 
Grande Valley and the natural gate 
way through which nearly all of the fruit 
ind vegetabl ind othe products must 
leave w enter the Valley Che pictures 
of flowers of doorvard and wild land, 
the fruit and vegetable industries of 


wild life and ranch country all tell their 
story 


You m: 


own 


iv th see it in the picture 


eretore 


club will be glad to 


dinbureg 


club that wishes to 


lend the film to any 


members, on application 


UTICA, 
TAKES 
Che 


of the Utica club put on a special broad- 


N.Y.. 
THE AIR 


Radio Broadcasting Committee 


cast that proved to be one of the out- 


standing events of the vear 


This group 





Here are the past presidents who attended an ‘‘All-Kiwanis'’ meeting at Charleston, South Carolina. 


the 
Kiwanis Round 
Table of the Air 
and 


is known as 


are heard 


every Monday 
7 :30 


over 


night from 
to 8 P.M. 
radiostation 
WIBX. 

The 


desiring to 


committee 
help 
the needy decided 
to try a_ novel 


broadcast in their 


behalf Contact 
was made with re 
lief agencies of 


the city and a list 
of fifteen of the neediest cases was made. 
\ radio story of each family was given 
telling of its particular misfortunes and 
needs. 

\s the first story went over the air and 
studio tele- 
the 


as the narrator finished, the 


started riuging answering 
There 


deliveries, 


phones 


were orders for milk 


appeal. 


coal, clothing, furniture, and 


money for medical care, medicines and 
food 

The radio station has requested that 
the committee make the broadcast 
annually 
SEDALIA, MO.. EATS 


CHILI AND HELPS REFUGEES 
\ chili 


arranged by 


hle ] 


and ble soup « 


the 


vegeta imnet1 


Committee on Boys 


and Girls Work and the Underprivileged 


Child Committee netted $25.00 which 


was sent to the American Friends Serv 
‘ommittee, Philade Iphia, to be used 


ildren 


ice ( 


lor relugec ch 


ACTIVITIES GALORE 
AT ARCADIA, FLA. 


The Arcadia club has seen to it that 


the business section of its town is 


equipped for decorating when the occa 


sion demands. 


Business houses were induced to 


purchase decorations of their own 


instead of renting them. The committee 


urer Ray A. Lucht, Acting International Secretary George W. Kimball. 
left to right: Immediate Past Governor James H. Samuel and District Governor 
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Newly-elected officers of the New Jersey District which were installed recently. 
standing, left to right: International Trustee Frederick M. Barnes, District Treas- 


Seated, 


Thomas L. Husselton. 


in.< received a commission on 
the 


sold, 


to purchase overhead decorations for 


large 


decorations which was used 


the streets. 


Another accomplishment was the 
sponsoring of a boy attending the 
\merican Legion’s first “Boys State” 


at Tallahassee. 
The 


ier clubs of the community in sponsor- 


club is also cooperating with 


ing an annual patriotic dinner; raising 
funds to provide milk for needy chil 
dren in school; giving food and provid 
for the artillervymen 


ng a program 


leaving for a year’s military training; 


and financing Boy Scout work in the 
community. 
DUNDEE, OMAMA, NEB., 


HAS SOFTBALL LEAGUE 
For the 


Omaha, club has been very active in a 


the past two years Dundee, 


junior softball league consisting of 
eight teams. 
Each team is sponsored by a Dundee 


Kiwanis business man. 
the 
Don C 


league championship, and the story and 


Last year team sponsored by 


Kiwanian Kiplinger won the 


pictures ot the team and sponsor, were 


printed in The Dundee News, a com- 


munity weekly newspaper. 


lhe home office of the Equitable Life 


\ssurance Society of the United States, 





Left to right: Kiwanians Gongaware, Stevens, Huff, Rivers, 


Thomas, Mixon, Rooney, Crenshaw, Carter, McAlister, Macmillan, Pritchard, Munnerlyn, Wier, Sartor and Conyers. 
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Two hundred eighty-three girls were enrolled in the third annual Stay-at-Home camp sponsored jointly by 


the Mason City, lowa, club and the Y.W.C.A. 


at New York, asked for the pictures 
and story which were printed in their 


annual edition of “Your Policy.’ 


HAMILTON. EAST. 
PRESENTS CANADIAN 
FLAG TO AMHERST 
The newest Canadian Club, Hamilton, 
East, 
of Canada to the newly chartered club 
New York, at the 
last club. It 


was privileged to present the flag 


charter 
named was 
before the 
East, 


was the recipient of 


somewhat less than a year 


that Hamilton, 
lartered and 
many gifts including United States and 


Canadian flags. The presentation was 


made by George A. Snyder, then vice 
president but later elected president to 


for 1941. 


tions published in the February issue 


serve In the list of presenta- 


my 


OF 1 Fe 


Fast, gi 


Kiwanis Magazine the Hamilton, 
ft was inadvertently omitted. 
A SPEAKERS BUREAU FOR 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 

The Idaho 


formation of an 


Falls club announced the 
Americanization com- 
mittee to help further the International 
administrative theme “Citizenship Re- 


sponsibility—the Price of Liberty 

President James M. Brady organized 
the committee to provide speakers on 
Americanism to clubs, fraternities, 
schor Is and churches. 


ble with- 


The speakers will be availa 





Kiwanians attending the Florida District installation party at Lakeland included: 
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NORTUWEST DETROIT, 
BUILDS STURDY MEN 
The Northwest 
Detroit third 
secutive year of participating in a camp 


MICH... 


Club of 
has completed its 


Kiwanis 


con- 


for underprivileged bovs in cooperation 
with a Young Men’s Bible class. 
During that time the camp has grown 
session €X 
Phe 


quota of boys has been increased trom 


in capacity and the camp 


tended from four to six weeks 


33 to 75. The boys enjoved the benefits 
of good food and a vacation away from 


the city and they have become better 


citizens due to the teaching and environ- 


ment at Camp Jeffrey. 


While 


more than 90 applications were investi 


selecting the group of 75 boy 


gated, and they were selec 


regard tor the ir religious he liefs l} irty 


Kiwanians helped with the investiga 


} } 
he DOYS. 


tion and selection of t 


Nal 


Seated, left to right; 


Kiwanians Burton, Wauchula; Hipler, Eustis; Mrs. Holland: Kiwanians Hiller, Miami and Rice, Bradenton. 

Standing, left to right: Kiwanians Condict, Orlando; Wright, Lakeland; District Governor Wright, Gaines 

ville; Governor of the State Holland; Kiwanians Williamson, West Palm Beach; Lummus, Miami; and 
Immediate Past Governor Baker, Umatilla. 


out charge to any organization that gives 
sufficient notice. Kiwanians are taking 
this 


Americanism. 


means of furthering the ideals of 





Community Center Softball team sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Left to right, front 
row: Kiwanians Bowman Meriwether: Harvey Hunt; Harry Epperson, Manager; Dave Lee; Gene Mathis 
and Past President Gordon Wolf. 


rhe 


year by the club were a boat dock, and 


1 
} 
I 


new additions to the camp t 


Is 
a large refrigerator for the kitchen 
The total 


Jeffrey for the year 1940 was $1,352 


net expenditure at Cam 


MORE SCOUTS AT 
CHAGRIN FALLS, ONIO 


In 1924 Chagrin Falls club sponsored 
Boy Scout Troop 184. In 1927 the club 
built a cabin for the troop about 30 x 40 
feet in a wooded section of Recreation 
Park of the Public School Grounds 

The club is now sponsoring the sec 
ond troop and had as guests the field 


executive, scoutmaster, seven commit 


teemen and 27 Boy Scouts. 

The field representative presented the 
chapter to the club, with candlelight 
service following, which brought out the 
character building elements of the scout 


manual. Twenty parents were present. 
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SCOUTING 
AT PITTSHtURGH, 

Dhe ?? 


camp conditions in 


AROUND 
PA. 
investigated 


ttsburgh club 


one of the nearby 


cout camps in the county and found a 
erious lack of shelter for the boys who 
anted to camp out and increase their 
proficiency in Scouting. 


the club the 


Che camp director gave 
cost of erecting cout cabin at the 
camp. 1 amount was appropriated by 


i¢ Underprivileged Child Committee 


the club had the cabin built Che 

r} done by the Bov Scouts and 

en completed, the cabin was dedicated 
yy the Pittsburgh club and presented to 
the All eny Council, Boy Scouts. 

Che lo the building are from the 
floor of the old Homestead Bridge, 
chinked with cement. The cabin has a 
double floor with a practical fire place 
equipped with a heat-o-lator. There is 
a kitchen with camp stove and a dining 
room separate from the boys’ sleeping 
quarters, which are equipped with four 
double deck sleeping cots. 
KIWANIANS FOR A DAY 
AT ENGLEWOOD, CHICAGO 


Fifty members of the Boys’ Club took 
weekly 


sponsors, 


recently of 
Club. of 


Following a din- 


meeting 
the 


ovel the 


thei Kiwanis 
Englewood, Chicago 
13-year-old president called the 
With the aid of 


young 


ner, the 
ordet his 


the 


meeting to 


co-officer president 


pre 


ented before the meeting, the purpose 


of the club, “To strive to be American 


citizens by developing themselves physi- 


cally, mentally, socially, and service to 
tellow-man.” 
lhe club is composed of fiftv boys, 12 


to 15 vears selected from several hun 


dred applications, by the Underprivil- 


Child Committee through the co- 


{ red 





a 
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Past President R. Warren Graffam (center, right) shaking hands with member of camping committee of 
Boy Scouts of America, after dedication of cabin by Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, club. 


The balance of the 


group are members and scouts who are going to occupy cabin for the first time. 


Operation of the churches, schools and 


the Y.M.C.A. The organization of the 
group is based as near as possible to 
Kiwanis. with 


committees, 
a board of direc- 
and _ officers. 
Weekly meetings 
held the 
conducting of 
business and pro- 


tors 


are for 


twice 
the 
boys report at the 


gram and 


each week 
“VY” for gym and 
swimclasses. 
Throughout their 


International 
entire program, 
training for lead 
ership is stressed with effort being made 
to build the boys into citizens who can 


assume community responsibility in a 





Boys Club sponsored by Englewood, Chicago. Upper left-hand corner, Edgar Bradford, chairman, Under- 


privileged Child Committee. 


Upper right-hand corner, Allan Remy, director of the Boys' Club. 


Second 


row center, Lou Henderson, gym and swim instructor. 


Five of the principals attending district party at Marietta, Georgia. 
right: District Secretary Ralph Howell; District Governor James V. Carmichael; 


President Mark Smith; 


few years. 
The cost per year to the Englewood, 


Chicago, club for this group is about 





Left to 


Lieutenant Governor Forest Trayior; and 


President Chess Abernathy. 


$900. This amount includes a two week’s 
vacation at camp, a year’s membership 
at the ¥ NECA. 
plying the 50 boys with white shirts dis- 


Englewood and sup- 


playing the club insignia. 


THEY SWIM TO HEALTH 
AT TRAVERSE CITY. MICH. 
In Traverse City is located the Cen- 
tral Michigan Children’s Clinic, a new 
equipped unit 
lished by the Children’s Fund of Michi- 


and excellently estab- 


gan. From 33 counties, crippled and 
afflicted children are brought for treat- 
ment, and among them are infantile 
paralysis victims with withered limbs 
and ill shaped bodies. 

As a therapeutic pool was needed as 
the best method in which to treat the 
victims, a committee was appointed by 
the Kiwanis Club of Traverse City to 
The 


a donation of 


raise a fund for this pool. club 


started the fund with 
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Kiwanians are working with Future Farmers of America at Ponca City, Oklahoma. Standing, left to right: 
Kiwanians Atherton, Suttle and Eaton, three F.F.A. boys; Kiwanian Johnson; Schreiner, F.F.A. sponsor; 


and Kiwanian McFadden. 


$1,000 and the community responded 
quickly. The Legion Post gave a party 
which netted several hundred dollars, 
receipts of the President’s Birthday Ball 
contributed and individuals 
The required $4,000 was 


secured and the pool was built. 


were gave 


generously. 


Kiwanians held a banquet at the state 
hospital at which time the pool was pre- 
sented to the hospital. 

The pool is now in active use from 
morning until night. The hospital sup- 
plies the heating and purifying elements 
needed in connection with the pool, as 


well as a variety of equipment. 


FARMING’S A GOOD LIFE 
IN WAUSAU, WIS. 

Eighty-five boys enrolled in the Voca- 
School of 
and the 
the Wausau and 
by the Assistant 4-H 
leader of the county. 

W. A. 


Committee, 


Agriculture, the in- 


Schoc )] 


tional 


structors Board were 


club were 


Club 


guests of 
addressed 

Kiwanian Koch, chairman of 
the 
and President Ralph G. Drew extended 


Agriculture presided, 


a welcome to the boys. Gifts were pre- 


Seated, left to right: Kiwanians Onstot, Herbig, Donahoe and Northcutt. 


sented to five of the boys as winners 
The 
tained at a theatre party and addressed 
A safety talk was 
another feature of the program. 

The the Vocational 
School of Rural Homemaking told of the 


in a contest. group were enter- 


by various speakers. 

instructor of 
social features of the agricultural courses 
offered at the school and asked the boys 


to call the attention of the women mem- 


bers of their families to the instructional 
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farmer must use good seed, good animals 
and must improve the fertility of the 


soil if he is to succeed. 


PONCA CITY, OKLA.., 
F.F.A. MINDED 

Kiwanians from Ponca City are work- 
ing in numerous ways with the high 
school Future Farmers of America and 
are the direct sponsors of the F.F.A. 


swine program. 


At a recent luncheon the F.F.A. | 


DOVS 
cuests of the 
This 


won Na 


and their sponsors were 


club and presented a program. 


chapter of Future Farmers 
tional recognition in 1940 as one of the 
four gold medal chapters in the United 


States. 


STAR-STUDDED REVUE 
AT DENVER, COLO. 

The residence at Number Nine, Pearl 
Street, 


friendless, homeless boys between the 


nationally famed home for 


ages of 15 and 18—and major activity 
of the Denver club, is to be used for 
other purposes. A new home for the 





Boys enrolled in agricultural classes at the Vocational School, were guests of Wausau, Wisconsin, club. 


opportunity that the school offers in 
rural homemaking activities. 
The county agent explained that the 





This group of children are exercising their arms and legs crippled by infantile paralysis, in pool pre- 
sented to the hospital by the Traverse City, Michigan, club. 


boys is to be provided. Faced with this 
fact the Board of Directors of the club 
proposed to raise $2,500 to be used as 
a down payment on the new property. 

“Hello Denver” 


of 144, consisting of local and _ profes- 


the show with a cast 
sional talent as well as many members 
of the held at the 
Auditorium and was a success 


club, was Denver 
from an 
entertainment standpoint and financially. 

The donation to the boys for their new 
addition the 


home was $2,750. In 


Kiwanis-sponsored Campfire Girls 


Chapter, Camp Rollandet, received a 
check for $475. 
Kiwanians and their families partic- 


ipated in the selling of the tickets. 


HOMECOMING 
LONDON, KY. 


A special feature of this year’s Laurel 


AT 


County Homecoming was the observa- 


tion of “Founders’ Day” when many 
hundred descendants of John and Mary 


Hancock Jackson, founders of London 
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Cast of "Hello Denver," benefit show which was given by Denver, Colorado, club to provide new home 
for homeless boys. 


as the county seat, were present. 

The London club advertised the home- 
coming by distributing 25,000 pamphlets 
and the publishing of the date each week 
in the Sentinel Echo 

Phe 


reception at the 


held a 
homestead. 
the 


family of the founders 


old family 


Later there was a_ parade to 


where a 


fountain 
the 


Pre- 


cemetery memorial 
was dedicated to the memory of 
Mavor QO. D. Brock. 


plate was made 


founders by 
entation of a bronze 
as a gift of the 

Members of 
Arkansas, 


and Oklahoma in addition to many sec- 


city 
families from California, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia 


tions of Kentucky attended. 


REISTERSTOWN, MD.. 


BEAQUTIFIES AND QUIZZES 
Che Conservation Committee of the 


club with the aid of the landscape engi- 


neer from the State Roads Commission 


f Maryland, is helping to beautify the 


into the town. Flowei 


trees and shrubs are 


being planted. Other local clubs as well 
14 


as property holders are assisting in the 


project 


Phe club also conducts a quiz program 


} } 


from which a great deal of enjoyment 


and profit has been derived. Each week 


, a : 
Kiwanian is asked four questions. For 
answered he donates 


the 


each question not 


25 cents, the proceeds going to 
Underprivileged Child Fund. 


Che 


history and current events. 


questions reter to geography, 


VEWS FROM HOME FOR 
GARDEN CITY, KAN., SOLDIERS 


When Military 


Police Company left for 


the  Thirty-Fitth 
a vear’s active 
training at Camp Robinson, Arkansas, 
Citv, Kansas, 


the national guard unit and 


soldiers trom Garden 
home ot 
14 surrounding towns were included 
on the rostet 

The Garden City club, with an eye 


to maintaining the ties of these soldiers 


with their home towns, started a weekly 
newspaper shipment to the company at 
Camp Robinson. 

Papers from Garden City and sur- 


incubator donated to hospital by the Kiwanis Club 
of Bisbee, Arizona. Miss S. Kraker, head nurse, and 
Kiwanian Harry Hess, who constructed the incubator. 


rounding home towns are left at a collec- 
tion station and mailed to the company 
by the club. Magazines and other read- 


ing material are included in the ship- 
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ment for the enjoyment of members of 
the company. 

Local newspapers have cooperated in 
announcing the plan and the location 
of the that 
person contribute 


collection station so any 


wishing to papers 


to the shipment may do so. 


A KID CITY GOVERNMENT 
FOR SOUTH EUCLID, OHIO 


Affairs 
program in 


Committee on Public 
Citizenship 


The 
sponsored a 
which the entire student body of the 
high school participated. Included were 
the holding of a mock primary and gen- 
eral election of city public officials. The 
election was held on the same day as 
fall 


a proper election atmosphere. 


the national election last to insure 

After the election of the student offi- 
cials, they were given the opportunity 
to spend a few days with the adult city 
With 


the codperation of the mayor and clerk 


officials whom they represented. 
of the South Euclid city administration, 
officials, all 


seniors, took over the city government 


the student high school 

for a day. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer published 
City 


photographs of the “Kid Govern- 


ment” in action. Thirty-five students 
were in the group that managed the city 


for a day. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.. 
COMES OF AGE 

A program devoted to citizenship 
marked the 21st anniversary of the 


club. 


The administrative theme of Kiwanis 


Springfield 
International—"‘Citizenship | Responsi- 
bility the Price of Liberty”—was shown 
in a pageant by senior high school stu- 
between life in 


dents. The differences 


a country ruled by a dictator and life 


Xe 


Two teams from the league sponsored by the Brooklyn, New York, club played ball for the city champion- 
ship during the summer season. 
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in America were shown in pantomime. 
Following the pageant sixteen citizen- 
ship posters were displayed on sign- 
boards for 30 days. Comedy skits were 
presented and “Ballad for Americans” 
This the 


first time the patriotic song had been 


was sung by a chorus. was 
presented before a large assembly in 

Springfield. 
Decorations were of a patriotic theme. 
An added feature was the playing of 
] 


phonograph records with a brief history 


of all club presidents. 


BETTER GRAIN SORGHUM 
FOR McCOOk, NEB. 


For the McCook 


sponsoring grain 


several years club 


have been sorghum 
contests annually among the farmers of 
their section of the country. 

The winners 


for the year were an- 
nounced and presented at a meeting of 
the club recently. The presentation was 
recorded by staff members of Kearney 
KGFW_ for 
over seven stations in the midwest. The 
Nebraska Col- 
\griculture interviewed each of 
The 


in the 


radio station re-broadcast 


extension editor of the 
lege of 
the contestants. contest 
to all 
contestant had the privilege of entering 
the best ten 


his 


was open 


farmers county and each 


acres of grain sorghum on 


farm. A sample of the grain was 
taken from five different places in the 
field in order to get an average sample 
of the 

Kiwanian Clyde Noyes, county exten- 


entire field. 


sion agent spoke on the progress of 


grain sorghums in the county. 


Inglewood, Calif.—Developed pub- 
lic opinion for the adequate solution 
of the crossing guard problem for the 
safety of school children. 
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Presenting McCook, Nebraska, club's annual award to first prize winner in dry land sorghum growing 


contest. 


Left to right: Kiwanian Ralph von Riesen, Lawrence Cochran, second prize; Louis Schaffert, 


first prize; F. A. Haag, fourth prize; and Past President Joseph Knierim. 


Dallas, Tex.—A 


was placed on the grounds of the City 


trafic scoreboard 


Hall by the club, where hits are 
marked as errors. The sign warns 
5 a 
+ 


One of the summer activities of the Pontiac, Michigan, club is sponsoring the Junior Olympics. 


Eagle Rock, Calif—Set up type for 


letter to advertise band show. Pre- 


sented band to several organizations 


to get them before the public; assisted 


rs | 





More 


than 700 students, representing all the schools in the city, took part in 1940. 


Dallas drivers daily of the 1941 cam- 


paign for the nation’s traffic prevention. 


At the opening of their playground the Fredericksburg, Virginia, club's past president is shown throwing 
the first ball of the season. 


in teaching Red Cross First Aid to ten 
boys; helped eight Boy Scouts to pass 


tests for merit badges. 


Bristol, Va.—The Committee on 
Vocational Guidance has placed 28 
boys and girls in part-time employ- 
ment, establishing part-time classes 
for 200 men, and arranged for a talk 
to the local school body on Social Se- 


curity and Old Age Benefits. 


Abilene, Tex—The Abilene 


sponsored two trips to advertise the 


club 


West Texas Fair. The club also en- 
tered a decorated float in the fair 
pageant. 

Henrietta, Tex.—Kiwanian Carl 


Green of the Henrietta club arranged 
an interesting program. He had the 
principal of one of the rural schools 
conduct a musical hour with accom- 
plished musicians and talks. 








Each Kiwanian of the Caldwell, Idaho, club had as special guest one of the prominent farmers of that area. 


HALIFAX 


CARRIES 


By H. C. Murphy 


ON 


RMAN, WAR SERV MMITT KIWAN LUB F HALIFAX, N.S. 

HE War Service activities of the attended by 600 people. 

Halifax club practically began Special events included: Bus ride and 

with the declaration of war, the supper for New Zealand sailors in 
club supplying socks, cigarettes, tobacco transit; bus ride to Port Williams to 
and a number of thermos jugs to the show the apple blossoms to a group of 
troops who were rushed to the outer 25 naval ratings; 30 Canadian sailors 
defences of the Halifax Fortress area taken to the beach at Hubbards; 58 
during the night of September 3, 1939. French officers and men given a picnic 


j 


With the establishment ot hostels, can- 


teens and recreational centers to serve 


the many hundreds of service men in 


the area, an opportunity was provided 


for the members to help in the entertain 


and assist the Concert Party Divi 


War 


Committee by serving refreshments after 


ment 


sion of the Citizen’s Service 


their nightly shows. Since November 


club has entertained 
members of the Navy, Army, 
Air Force Merchant the 


banner week being the entertainment of 


ot last vear the 
25,000 
and Marine, 
1,500 men of the French Navy at three 


special events, one of which was a dance 


at Everleigh Beach; 60 British sailors 
given an outing at Everleigh Beach; 60 
naval ratings taken for a bus ride and 
given supper at hostel; 20 soldiers from 
Debert Military Camp on leave in Hali- 
fax were supplied with quarters and 
breakfast ; 10 more soldiers from Debert 
taken care of by club. 

A cup was donated by the club to the 
Royal Canadian Navy for competition at 
boat-pulling. Two stranded Upper Ca- 
nadian boys were assisted in joining the 
navy. A portable public address system 
was purchased and loaned for the dura- 


tion to the Concert Party Division who 





PROCEEDS for BENEFIT 


of 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED 


~ CHILDREN 
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were in great need of one. 

Cigarettes are supplied monthly by the 
club to the men of the services in six 
To that 


every man would receive a package on 


hospitals in the city. ensure 
Christmas, the monthly grant was in- 
creased to $100 and 1,286 patients re- 
ceived a box of cigarettes showing it to 


be a gift from the club. Cigarettes were 


purchased for the survivors of the 
“Jervis Bay” who arrived in port in a 
destitute condition, as well as 10,000 


being sent to the men serving overseas 
under one of our members. 

Members of the club contribute cars 
on Sunday to take British naval ratings 
for a ride giving them tea afterwards. 
Kiwanis homes have been opened to the 
men of all services and many men are 
being entertained. 

On one occasion when the club was 
entertaining at the Knights of Columbus 
Hut, some 300 who could not crowd in 
were given tickets to the Capitol Theatre 
just across the street. 


Finances: 


how the money has been raised: 


The following figures show 


Fund raised 
$400.00 


Special Emergency 
latter part of 1939 
Bridge Parties held by the ladies 
in their homes 
Sunday Night Concerts at Cap- 
itol Theatre (2) 


Dance in new warehouse erected 


by members’ company......... 


Donation from Governor Walter 


Zeller bp oaksawukbcnkesaueoeeenebeens 200.00 
Donations from other’ clubs 

through district office................ 885.00 
Donation from Members’ Com- 


100.00 


Halifax is the strategic point for the 


pany 


entertainment of the thousands of men 
of all branches of the service who come 
from every part of Canada as well as 
other parts of the Empire, and the mem- 
bers of the club are the willing instru- 
ments in carrying out this most needed 


form of war service. 





Kiwanis Club of Des Plaines, Illinois, displayed this ice cream booth at a recent 
Community Fair for the club's Under-Privileged Child Fund. 


The Malden, Massachusetts, club showed these underprivileged boys a good 
time by giving them an outing during the summer. 
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Kiwanian Donald Warren (left) St. Clair Shores, Michigan, took these four boys 
o ‘Boys State" on the Michigan College Campus, to study their administrative 


operations. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—A minstrel show 


was staged for the maintenance of a 
playground. The show was built 
around local, state and _ national 
figure 

La Crosse, Wis.—The club pre- 
sented The sallet Russe de Monte 
Carlo for the benefit of their Under- 
privileged Child Fund. 


Newman, III. 1e club entertained 


members of the local high school co- 


» 


champion football team, with Ray 


Hat ) coacl oOo! Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, as the speaker. 

North Tarrytown, N.Y.—Church 
Service held Kiwanians George D. 
Godtrev and Lawrence A. Harkness, 
conducted the services. The amount 


ot $20 colle cted iS to be used for child 


refugee work 


Sherman, Tex.—Have “Buddy” club 


composed of 63 boys. This club has 
been in operation tor the past seven 
years. Out of this activity has grown 
Boy Scout troops and junior police 
work. Sponsored Community Circus 


for underprivileged children. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—Twenty un- 
derprivileged children had their tonsils 
$100 


Fund cam- 


club. Also gave 


War 


removed by the 
to the 


paign. 


Greek Relief 





Sierra Madre, California, Club, encouraged these boys to earn their own money, 
to which the club added a like sum, enabling the boys to enjoy a camp vacation. 


a 
laaeeeecsentll 
Kiwanians 
Phoenix, Ariz—Members are spon- 


Scout Club 


sponsorship of a craft 


soring Troop. engaging 


in the club or 
shop, open to all boys and eirls desir 
ing craft instruction under competent 
teachers, 


Tex.—Provided 


] , 
iren 


glasses 


Galveston, 


for several hundred chil and fur 


nished meals in school cafeterias for 


an extended period of time tor under 


privileged children. 





operates this 


The Port Angeles, Washington, club 
School bus for children 
The committee has not missed a trip in the 


8 months of operation. 


Sunday rural without 


charge. 


Park Ridge, Ill—Entertained mem- 
club Scout Tl “OOp 


supper, 


bers of the and their 


fathers at a barbecue aiter 


which jerseys were presented to the 


hampionship cub team. 


Amsterdam, N.Y. — One-hundred 


dollars made available 
third year at Pottsdam Normal School 


to a girl her 


through the club’s scholarship plan. 


of the Boonville, 


Underprivileged children which the rms Bedford, ee 
camp for rehabilitation during the summer. 





in front of 


club and Boy Scout Troop 
their cabin where the members were entertained by the troop. 


Missouri, 


Va.—Glasses 


children; 


Marion, were pur- 


chased for three $396 was 


spent correcting teeth of all needy 
children of the 
child treated; 


child. 


community one 


crippled tonsils re- 


moved for one 


Oak Park, Ill—The 


took over the sponsorship ota 


club recently 
Boy 
Scout and 


troop provided it with 


suitable headquarters. 
ten 


iging 


committee of 


Waco, Tex 
] 


Kiwanians is engaged in encour: 


all business houses to buy poison Tol 


rats and getting behind a city-wide 
campaign to exterminate all of the 
rats in the city. 

Ada, Okla.— Twelve months of lend 


ing library work at the hospital have 


been completed under the sponsorship 


of the Ada club. Two-hundred book 


id 1200 magazines have been loaned 
by the patients. 
Douglas, Ariz.—Promoting recrea 


tional tacilities among the children in 
the community and assist in providing 
transportation for outing trips for the 


children. 


Lawton, Okla.—The 
club 


‘ports of the 


show tubercular tests fiven to 


nine adults; three tonsilectomies: and 


performed five x-rays for adults who 


are tubercular. 


“S 


DS 
ee: 


club sent to 
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GOLDEN RULE WEEK 


By Charles 8S. Dudley 


NTERNAT 


@ Experience of Dallas, 


Texas, club in their 
observance of this week 
told by its originator. 
Set for April 14 te 20. 


N VIEW of the observance for the 


first time thi vear of Golden Rule 
Veek (April 14-20) it might be 

interesting to review some of the experi- 
ences of the Dallas club where in 1929 
t feature originated 

Under the program of the Interna- 
tio { ttee ¢ Business Standards 
of |. C. Jones, Jr., of Thomaston, 
Georgia, is chairman this observance is 
Number One on the schedule with the 
“ lo vitalize and give lite to our 
econd Constitutional Object, ‘To en 
courage the daily living of the Golden 
Rule il] human relationships.’ ” 

he facts are that in 1929 | was serv 
is chairman of the Busine Stand 
rds ( ttee of our Dallas club, and 
like every other man who served as 
( {f the Busine Standards 
Ci ttee, | \ groping around trying 
to find a real peg upon which to hang a 
practi Business Standards program 
| the thought occurred to me that 
it W e < nmitted 

| the dailv living of 

t! (5 Kule in all human re 


could they go about 


el uraging’’ than to set up a citv-wide 
for a whole week ot each veat 

ch to enlist the codperation of all 

vice and civie clubs, religious bodies 
busine ind trade associations, in bring 

ng before the citizenry this age-old 

philosophy upon which the mind of man 

is never been able to improve. 


Lhe 


board oT 


presented to our 
ap- 
was then authorized to 


the 


thought was 
directors who promptly 
proved it and | 
various 
At that 


time we had in Dallas a Presidents’ Club, 


contact representatives ol 


groups mentioned previously. 


composed of the presidents of the service 
and civic clubs and truly represented 
the nerve center of community activities. 
took the the 
Club and that 


through that organization we sponsor 


| therefore idea before 


Presidents’ suggested 
Golden Rule Week. This suggestion was 


adopted and a committee was then se- 


lected from the various groups and or- 


NAL TRUSTEE 


ganizations and Golden Rule Week as a 
city-wide activity was first staged in 
Dallas the week of April 16-23, 1929. 


The program went over in great sl 


hape, 
placards being carried in our street cars 
and in show windows of our business 
institutions, reading: 


GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
APRIL 16-23 


“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ve even so 
to them.” 

Addresses were given before every 


service and civic lub, the theme of the 


c 
Ba! ty Rule in 
\ speakers’ bu 


reau was set up to furnish speakers and 


address being he Golden 


Human Relationships.” 
ns filled assignments as 


many Kiwania 


business institu 
Calls 


pe riod of 


clubs 


etc 


speakers befor¢ 


tions, factories, came to our 


committee for a several weeks 


after April 23, asking that we supply a 
speaker on the subject of the Golden 
Rule before meetings of emplover and 
employees, in adult Bible classes, busi 


ness and trade organizations, etc 

Our newspapers cooperated splendidly 
and gave much space to editorials, and 
during Sunday of the week, the Dalla 
Views Pave ovel its entire Su vy edi 


torial page to a splendid editorial on the 
“Golden Rule.” 


This initial program was 


astically received that our Dallas club 
has continued to sponsor such a program 
each yeal In 1933 at the district con 
vention of the Texas-Oklahoma District 


resolution was 
Rule Week 
major objective of the district 
Week 
with its city-wide program does much to 


that 


in Enid, Oklahoma, 


] 


passed ld 


making Golden 


annual 


> 


Che promotion of Golden Rule 


revive a recognition between men 


after all the theory of the Golden Rule 
and its philosophy is the only code for 
human relationships. It 


was quickly 


endorsed by the Better Business Bureau, 
the Bat 


Association, 


Association, Manufacturers’ 


our Pastors’ Association, 
and in fact by every service club, civic 
club, trade and business organization 


The 


programs, speakers, and editorials in our 


and religious bodies. spread ot 
papers did much to drive home the truth 
that that 


tween man and man, is the cornerstone 


confidence, sacred thing be- 


which business, trade and com- 


that 


upon 


merce has been established, and 
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every citizen from the lowly bootblack 
to the bank president is either an asset 
or a liability to the city in which he 
resides, depending upon his conception 
of what constitutes a “square deal’’; that 
not 


clients 


business and professional men can 


hope to attract customers and 


where their conscience is in a constant 
state of collapse, and that there is no 


such thing. as success in a bad business. 


Further that the only right any man 


has is the right to be decent and 


and that there is no twilight zone of 


honesty in business or in the professions ; 
the 


that to deceive is to beckon for 


Receiver in Bankruptcy. 
Our Dallas club has very largely fol- 


lowed from the program 


year to year 
just as it is outlined by our International 


Business Standards Committee, and if 


our clubs throughout Kiwanis Interna- 


tional will simply take the International 


program and follow it through and 
apply it to their own community, they 
will be amply compensated by the results 
obtained, and will again fully justify 
our motto—‘“we build.” 
e 

Keeseville, N.Y. — Arrangements 
have been made with he Cha ¢ 
ot Commerce to hol point el Qo 
once a month to discuss matters per- 
taining to the betterment of the vil- 

or 

Longview, Tex. — The Mexican 
Consul Louis P. Abreau, was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
club Che Consu Ss accompanied 
by several entertainers who con- 
tributed a number of their native 


songs. 


\lexican 


Cornwall, Ont.—The club is to look 
and dental care of evac 


Made the 


uated children in Cornwall. 


annual grant of $10 to Horticultural 
Society for awards to children’s gar- 
dens. 

Jasper, Ind.—Club formulated a 


Farmers-Business Men’s meeting and 
had 250 at the meeting. Support given 
to high school in furnishing awards 
the 
Support given several civic improve 
to the 


for different groups of students. 


ments of real benefit com- 


munity. 


Martinsville, Va. — Two-hundred 
and seventy-five dollars spent on un- 
derprivileged children; sent four chil- 
to 
examined and fitted eight chil- 


dren camp; three tonsil opera- 


tions: 


dren for glasses. 
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ALLENTOWN, PA... 
HAS MEMORY LANE 

The Kiwanis Club of Allentown has 
a Memory Lane plot located on the 
campus of Muhlenberg College. 

The 17 trees planted, are in memory 
of each of the 17 departed members who 
have died since the club was built. 

Every year on Memorial Day, a tree 
will be dedicated with proper ceremony 
the 
departed member or members who have 


commemorating memory of such 


died since the previous Memorial Day. 


DES MOINES, IA., 

HONORS FAIR WINNERS 
However beautiful are the farms and 

extensive the production in grain and 

stock, the greatest asset of the State of 

Iowa is its boys and girls. 

all of 

which these boys and girls belong, the 

4-H Clubs located throughout the state 


Among the organizations to 


are considered one of the most worth 
while. 

The Des Moines club has recognized 
the valuable work these boys and girls 
are doing and each year the week fol- 
lowing the Iowa State Fair they have a 
meeting to honor the winners in the 
various 


contests. They present to the 


owner of the champion baby beef a 
In 1940 it went 
Marion 
to Miss 


Shawver, who took second place in the 


handsome gold watch. 
to Herbert 
with a 


ot 


watch 


Rees County, 


lady’s Dixie 
same contest. 

At this meeting are many State Fair 
officials and guests from the Iowa State 
College at Ames. The dinner is served 
country style, and the meeting is one 
looked forward to with keen anticipa- 
tion. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE 

The Boys and Girls Committee of the 
Indianapolis club is active in the building 
of the log cabins for the Campfire Girls, 
the Girl Scout 
camp and a new roof on the dining hall 
of the 


work done by this committee aggregates 


painting buildings at 


30y Scout camp. The amount of 


$2700, which was furnished by the club 
The 
outstanding was material furnished by 
the 


or individual contributions. most 


Kiwanian Lawrence J. Eby in 
amount of $800. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee 
presented a varied program in the high 
schools of the city, adjusting their pro- 
gram in accordance with the needs of the 
various schools. Many members gave 
their time to assist in this work. Voca- 


tional information and instruction was 
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given on litho- 
graphing, retail 


drug business, ac- 
counting, fabrica- 


tion of metals, 
meat pack- 
ing, manufactur- 


ing, aviation and 
occupational work 
such as nursing, 
journalism, music, 
etc. Individual 


conferences were 





made available to 

students by mem- ™ , , 

4 The Allentown, Pennsylvania, club held a tree planting ceremony. Left to right: 

Secretary Jean E. Dulaney; President Leverin Tyson of Muhlenberg College; 

Kiwanian Simon Sipple; Past President Earl L. Weaver and Lieutenant Governor 
Henry |. Aulenbach. 


Y.M.C.A. to 


bers. Eighty-one 
Kiwanians partic- 
ipated in the pro- 
4351 


It is now considered 


gram with students attending. organize an east. side 


branch and direct leisure 
an important part of time play of several hun 
the the 


various high schools in 









curricula of dred boys in the section. 
Also joined the Penn- 
Indianapolis and it is sylvania Railroad and 


the 


schools in their efforts 


their employees and the 
De- 
partment in helping to es- 
tablish a 


appreciated by 


Indianapolis Police 
Boys’ Club at 
the Pennsy 
The 


expense of 


Gym _ Build- 


ing, club assumed 
the 


and 


cleaning 
repairs to the build- 
the of the 
lights and water for one year. A large 


number of boys in this section of the city 


ing and cost 


which needs such facilities are being 


accommodated in an excellent manner. 
Kiwanian Michael Morrissey of the 
Aid the Police 


Department continuing 


Juvenile Division of 


has been his 
work with the Juvenile Aid. During the 
1940, 1548 cases 


were investigated by the juvenile divi- 


first nine months of 


sion. Of that number only 285 were sent 





ewer sa 


2 tase 


This young girl and boy, winners of many agri- 


to the Juvenile Home while the remain- 
cultural contests, were entertained by the Kiwanis ing 1263 cases were released to parents. 
Club of Des Moines, lowa. Upper right: Miss . : : ; 
Dixie Shawver; lower, Herbert Rees, owner of the All of this work has been under the direct 


champion baby beef. supervision of Kiwanian Morrissey. 
Eight new roadside signs were erected 
\meri- 


\mericanism in school. 


to help the students prepare themselves at city limits; codperating with 


for the time when they are finished with Legion on 


can 


school and seeking 
life’s 






their work. MUSIC 


The club has a 
record of achieve- BAND 
the field 
nder- 
Child 
The com- 


ment in 
oF 5 
privileged 
Work. 
mittee assists chil- 
dren at the Riley 
Hospital ; clothing 
furnished ; 29 chil- 


Boy Scout member of band and musical instruments sponsored by Santa Rosa, 
California. Left to right: Boy Scout; Past President Lloyd K. Wood and Kiwanian 
Paul Marcucci. 


dren sent to camp; 


assisted the 
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Who's Who In Kiwanis 


Kiwanian Barton Bachmann, River- 


side, California, was notified that his 


picture “Pottery” was shown in the cur- 


rent exhibit of the London Royal salon, 


top-ranking photographic salon of the 


world. Kiwanian Donald W. McColly 
ot Kiverside was re-elected managing 
secretary of the Riverside Chamber of 


Commerce, Cecil N 
pre ident, A. O 
pre ident, 
the board of directors 
Walter R. Wilson of 


club has 


Funk second vice- 
Wheatley third vice- 
and D. S. Nell a member of 


the Douglas, 
been elected as coun- 


cilman for that 


city 





H. W. Snvder, President of the Ona- 
wa, lowa, club, has an unusual and use- 
Tu bby. He collects broken toys ot all 
kinds, repairs them, and around Christ- 
mas time distributes them as gifts to poor 
children. He kept busy all the vear 
round but at his busiest season he has a 
group of young helpers, including his 
OV on, Ne lhe boys help repair the 
toys, while the girls of the neighborhood 
make ( ( and othe clothes for the 
doll 

spessard L. Holland of Bartow, Flor 
ida, a former lieutenant governor, is the 
nev overnor ot the State of Florida 
At a special dinner in his honor given by 


the lallahassee club an interesting guest 
was George Goldwaite, who had piloted 
the plane in which Holland was machine 
gunnet and observer during the last war. 
Both the Distin- 


guished Service Cross. Ed Larson, a 


men were awarded 


Kiwanian from Jacksonville, Florida, 


Both 


with 


he and Gov- 
the 


Tallahassee 


is state treasurer. 
ernor Holland meet club at 
Tallahassee. Of the Ki- 
wanians, Nathan Mayo is secretary of 
agriculture, J. M. Lee is comptroller, and 
J. Tom Watson is attorney general. This 
leaves only two members of the cabinet 


of the State of Florida not Kiwanians. 


Governor Holland and Jo Frohock, for 


mer lieutenant-governor and member at 
St. Petersburg, broadcast recently from 
St. Petersburg as a feature of the open 
ing of a new radio series called “Sun 


shine Salute.” 


Earl 


Pennsylvania, is president of the board 


Kiwanian Artman, Ford City, 
of education and Joseph P. Frick is vice 


W. A 


member of the same board. 


president Frederick is also a 


Congratulations to Thomas L. Dolan, 
New York, 


club, on his distinguished service award 


member of The Tonawandas, 


by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of The Tonawandas for outstanding civic 


service during 1940. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian Albert 
Willard, Galt, Ontario, on his re-election 
as president of the Ontario Retail Furni 


ture Dealers’ Association. 


Monroe, 


Louisiana, was elected vice-president of 


Louis Peters, a member of 
the Louisiana State Embalmers and Fu 
neral Directors 

Walter 


Brunswick, 


New 
Alms 


Golding of St. John, 


chairman of the 


house (om 


missione;’rs., 





1 
member oj 


Dr. Warren T. 


Richmond, Virginia, is the 


Vaughan, 


the club of 
author of a popular selling 


book, 


Vaughan, according to the favorable re- 


very hne, 
“Strange Malady.” Kiwanian 
views, tells in his book all that a layman 


needs or wants to know about allergy. 


North Topeka, Kansas, reports that 
Joe Nickell (Rep.) has been elected 
State 
(Rep.) has been re-elected County 
Clerk ; and Seth Lemons (Dem.) has 


Senator: Charles Holman 


been elected Registrar of Deeds. 


Orrin L. (Heinie) Dorworth, a mem- 
ber at Detroit, Michigan, and chairman 
of the Michigan District Committee on 
Music, was appointed Grand Lecturer of 
the Grand Lodge of Michigan F. & A. 
M., by Charles T. 
Grand Master of Michigan Masons. 


Sherman of Lansing, 


Dean has 
the 


Rapids, Michigan, chapter of the Ameri- 


International Trustee Ben 


been elected chairman of Grand 


can Red Cross. The Grand Rapids chap- 
ter is one of the outstandingly active 


units of the organization. 


Rev. Edgar H. S. Chandler, a member 
Mas- 
Ex- 


calibur for Lisbon en route to England 


of the Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills, 


sachusetts, club, sailed on the S. S. 


where he represented the General Coun- 
cil of Congregational Christian Churches 
and the American Section of the World 
Council of Churches. His mission, dur- 
ing the five-week period of his stay, was 
to visit the churches of that country and 
interview their leaders with the view of 
gathering information as to ways and 
means in which the Congregational 
Churches of this country might be of 


churches in Great 


Cooke, a past eovernol and 
1 
i 


the Orange, M: 


member of assachusetts, 
president of the Na- 


club, Was elected 
tional Wood 


Association at their annual meeting, 


Turning Manufacturers’ 
and 
was also recently appointed as a member 
of the Speakers’ Bureau for the National 


Association of Manufacturers. 


Hollywood, California, believes in 
holding on to a treasurer when it gets 
Carl H. Reeves has started 
that 


missed a 


a sood one. 


his twelfth year in office. Inci- 


dentally, he has never meet- 


ing of his own club for fifteen years, 


his entire life as a Kiwanian. 


Due in part to the wholehearted co- 
operation of the Kiwanis club, the Elgin 
Community Chest Campaign quota for 
1941 
before the end of the drive by 
The 


was over-subscribed three days 


over a 
Elgin club is 


thousand dollars. 


proud of the fact that Kiwanian W. E. 
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Rest was the leader of the campaign. 
Kiwanian Rest, who is pastor of St. 
Church, 
the 


Paul’s Evangelical has been 


general chairman of Community 


Chest Campaign for three years. There 
were fifty Kiwanians connected in all 
capacities, through whose efforts many 
of the industrial firms in the city re- 
ported 100% participation, with every 


employee a contributor. Thirty per 


cent of the men team captains were Ki- 


Wanhilans., 





Former International Trustee Clinton 
S. Harley, University, Seattle, Washing- 
commission as 
National 
Guard and has been assigned to the Field 
Artillery Reserve. A 
home writes, “His Washington National 
the 


received his 


the Washington 


ton, has 


colonel in 
visitor to Clint’s 


Guard commission is hanging on 
wall of his office alongside the commis- 
sion of Kentucky Colonel which Harper 
Gatton of Madisonville secured for him 
from the governor of Kentucky when he 


was International President.” 


Stuart Bowman, Clermont, Florida, 
has been elected one of the ten direc- 
tors ot the National Realtors Asso- 
ciation. 

C. E. Moseley, member at Peru, 
Indiana, was elected to the General 
Assembly as State Representative; J. 


a Kiwanian at Peru, is 


O. Miller, also 


president ot the Selective Service 
Board of Miami County and Kiwanian 


te the 


same board; Paul Crodian, an- 


\ndrews is a member of 
and J. 
other Kiwanian, was appointed chair- 
the 
Advisory Commit- 


man of the Advisory Board of 


Selective Service 


tee. 


Kiwanian J. V. “Jack” Rogers, of the 
Wenatchee, Washington, club, has been 
elected mayor of that city and will hold 


office for three years. 


the Dallas, Texas, 
club, are represented on the board of 
the 


of Dallas, a Baptist orphanage and one 


Two members of 


directors of 3uck Orphans’ Home 


of the largest in the South, if not in the 
United States. Kiwanian John H. Cul- 
lom has been re-elected chairman of the 
Everett G. Brown, a past 


board and 


president of the Dallas club, has been 
re-elected as a member. Kiwanians 
George L. MacGregor, W. W. Lynch 
and W. B. 
president and vice presidents, respective- 
ly, of the Dallas Electric Club, while 
Wm. R. 


Was 


Clayton have been elected 


Burns, another past president, 


made a member of the Electric 


Club’s executive committee. 


Arvil N. Graving, Minot, North Da- 
kota, has received the distinguished serv- 
ice award of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Kiwanian Grav- 
} 


ing, who is director of instrumental mu 
sic in Minot public schools, has con 
tributed a great deal to the musical de 


velopment of the city’s young people. 


Kiwanians Thomas Royster and 
Tom W. Johnson, of Oxford, North 
Carolina, chairman 


were elected and 


secretary, respectively, of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee, and both 
presided at the installation of county 
officials. Edward F. Taylor was ap- 
pointed county attorney and William 


M. Hicks 


attorney. 


was elected prosecuting 


At a meeting of the Missouri Photog- 
raphers’ Association, Kiwanian George 


Alexander, Kirksville, Missouri, was 


elected secretary of that organization. 


L. A. Woods of Austin, 
taken the oath of office as State Super 
Public 


Kiwanian Woods served for 


Texas, has 


intendent of Instruction for the 
fifth time. 
a number of years as county superin 
tendent, during which time he became 
well acquainted with the problems of 


the rural schools. 


Norman Christley, past president of 
the Columbia, Tennessee, club, was elect- 
ed president of the Southeastern Millers’ 
47th annual meet- 


Association at their 


Kiwanian Christley is also a city 


ing. 


commissioner. 


John F. Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, who is head of the 
Central States Mission of the Utah 


branch of the Latter Day Saints Church, 


Bowman, a member at 


was chosen president of the chamber of 
commerce after residing in the commun- 
ity only a year and a half. Previously 
he was mayor of Salt Lake City from 
1928 through 1931. 


C. Q. Wright, past president of the 
Albany, Georgia, club, and chairman of 
the industrial committee of the chamber 
of commerce, deserves special recogni- 
tion for his work in obtaining for Al- 
bany a 1,500 acre U. S. Army Advanced 
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Training School for pilots, which will 
bring over 2,000 instructors and students 
to Albany. Past President J. W. 
and Honorary Kiwanian J. E. Fain also 


Bush 


did fine work on his committee. 


Joseph S. Shaw, General Chairman 


of the Atlanta Convention Committee, 
has been elected first vice-president of 
the Society of Residential Appraisers. 


had 


experience as a 


Kiwanian Shaw _ has more than 


thirty vears’ construc- 
tion engineer and during that time has 
in designing, constructing 
He 
ap- 
praisers of the South, having been the 
first Fee Appraiser of the HOLC in At- 
lanta and later one of the first Fee Ap- 
praisers of the FHA. He is 
of the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Atlanta. 


been active 
and financing residential dwellings. 


is recognized as one of the leading 


treasurer 


From Portland, Maine, we hear that 


Kiwanian Frank I. Cowan has been 


elected attorney-general of the State of 
Maine Horace A. Hil- 


dreth has been elected state senator. 


and Kiwanian 


Kenneth B. 
the Litchfield, Arizona, club, is president 
of the El Zaribah Shrine Temple. 


Mec Micken, president of 











Kiwanian James W. Weir, Elkins, 
West Virginia, was elected president 
Man- 


state 


of the Newspaper Association 
organization ot 
held 
at their annual meeting in Chicago. 
Weir is the 
West Virginia Publishers’ Association 
A. M. 


career 


Inc., an 


agers, 


press managers and secretaries, 


Kiwanian secretary of 
and has been a member of N. 
1927. His 
started in 1903 
period he has been prominent in the 
public affairs of his state. In 1911 he 
secretary to United States 
W. Watson 


served in that capacity for two years; 


since newspaper 


and throughout this 


became 


Senator Clarence and 


he was a member of the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature in the sessions of 


1909, 1915, and 1917. In 1917 he be- 
came secretary to Governor John J. 
Cromwell of West Virginia and served 
1921, at 
secretary of the West Virginia Pub- 


until which time he became 
lishers’ Association, a position he has 


held since that time. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


HIS 1000th LUNCHEON NOTICE 


One thousand weekly luncheon notices 
are a lot of weekly luncheon notices. On 
the week of March 23, Bob Maar, secre- 
tary of the Poughkee psie, New York, 
club will issue his one thousandth. Per- 
hap omeone can better his record but 
o tar there re no candidates, And Bob, 
during all this time, has had 100 per cent 
attendance 





Floyd L. Wohlwend (left) president, South Gate- 
Walnut Park, California club for 1940 receives 
trophy from 1940 lieutenant governor W. Roy 
Lindsay because his club made visitors feel most 
at home during the year. 
e 
MOST HOSPITABLE 
Karly in his administration last year 
Lieutenant Governor W. Roy Lindsay of 
Division XIII, California-Nevada Dis- 
trict, announced that he would give a 


roper trophy to the club in his division 
t 


which made its visitors feel most at 
home, All during the vear a secret com- 
mittee circulated among the _ thirteen 
clubs, observing the ways in_ which 


guests were received, introduced, enter- 
The 


final decision was kept secret until about 


] 


tained and invited to come again. 


one minute before the above picture was 
taken, President Wohlwend was literally 


“bowled over” and was his club proud! 


PRESIDENT ADAMS LIKED IT 

Directed to Merton S. 
The Ktwants Magazine, 
Glenn D 


Heiss, editor, 
and signed by 
the Ki- 


wanis Club of Southwest Chicago, comes 


Adams, president of 


a letter that we believe is important and 


certainly should serve as a guide to 


nembers of the Magazine Committee 


and the editorial department. Glenn says : 


“Maybe you'd be interested in what a 
common garden variety of American 
reads first in the February issue of The 


Kiwanis Magazine. I was once in news- 
paper work and am always interested in 
what attracts the reader. 

“First | thumbed through the magazine 
and looked at all the pictures and then 
captions. Then I read Roe’s personal pag 
because I knew that would be good. Next 


“Tiger” because circus stories always 
have a glamour for mé¢ 

3—The “Picture Doctor’ because my 
wife is an artist. 


4—“*Problems of National Defense” 
because FBI is intriguing. 

5—"You'll Like Georgia”’—there’s an 
appeal about it to a Northerner. 

6—“40 Plus Multiplies” because I’m 
over forty and know such men out of 
work. I'll send this page to one of them. 

7—"“The Question Box” and “Short 
Shots” because they are short squibs, easy 
to read 

8—Finally “Editorials” and “Five Cents 
Please,” 

And that’s all. The 
look good and I may 
later. Mavbe I'll read more 
later, but of course thev have to con pete 
with a lot of other reading matter for my 
attention 


little news items 
read some of them 


of the st ries 


“T have wondered why you don’t use 
some sub-heads to break up the solid tv pe 
in such stories as about Austin, page 71, 
etc. The illustrations are fine, and the 
magazine is getting better all the time 
“More power to you!” 

Se 
A PLEASING POSTSCRIPT 


In January The Kiwanis Magazine 
carried a story concerning twenty voung 
English war guests at Alma College, St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 

\ pleasing postscript has just come to 
hand. The Vincennes, Indiana, club has 
sent $80.00, the Ohio, 


club $90.00 to the London, Ontario, club 


and Lakewood, 


for war guest purposes, and these funds 
further augmented have been turned over 
by the London club to Principal Perry 
Dobson, St. Thomas Kiwanian, on this 
account for the duration. 
oD 
WINGS IDENTIFIED 

When Kiwanian C. T. 
Stanger of Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, opened his Jan- 
Kiwanis Magazine 
and turned to the article 
“Wings Over Canada,” he 


recognized the four young 


uary 


men in flying kits used in 
one of the illustrations. He 
Ed. 


Vancouver : 


identified them as 


Fleischman, 


group of young airmen, the first to grad- 
uate from the Vancouver airport. Upon 
their graduation the Kiwanis Club of 
Vancouver presented them with identi- 
The 


advanced 


fication bracelets. group went to 


Saskatoon for training and 
later 
transferred to 
Vice 


up this information on a visit to 


received their Wings and were 


Interna- 
Prittie 


other centers. 


tional President Robert 
picked 


Saskatoon. 





George H. Lowe, past governor, Utah-Idaho 
District, member, International Committee on 
Public Affairs for United States, Ogden, Utah, 
shot himself another buffalo. This last one was 
@ 2,200 pound bull. George holds the buffalo 
shooting record in Kiwanis so far as is known. 


& 
BRATTLEBORO GIVES 

MORE THAN ITS QUOTA 

Twenty-nine of the 34 members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Brattleboro, Vermont, 
were within the selective service regis- 
tration age and have registered. One of 
the 29 is already in volunteer service and 
another entered active service as a re- 
serve officer on February 15. Two of the 
five above registration age were just 


over the age limit. 





Ed. Burton, Vancouver: Be! ; 

. é = Tad Coach Clark Shaughnessy, Stanford, Kiwanian R. C. (Rube) Samuel- 
Jim Grant from the British son, sports editor, Pasadena Post, and Coach Major L. M. (Biff) 
Columbia Coast District: Jones, Nebraska, were interviewed over N.B.C. national hookup 


and Ted Blenkinsop of Vic 
toria. They belonged to a 


during Kiwanis Kick-Off Luncheon sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Pasadena, previous to football game in the Rose Bowl on New 


Year's Day. Over 1,800 attended. 
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ACTING 


THE QUESTIO 


Conducted by GEORGE W. 
INTERNATIONAL 





SECRETARY 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





\ \ Wd 





] 


O. Is it constitutional for the presi- 
dent to appoint a secret committee to 
investigate proposed members? (Direc 
tor) 

\. Yes. Personally | am not in favor 
of a secret Membership Committee in 


a Kiwanis club but perhaps that’s be 
cause I’m chairman of that committee 
in my own club 
@ 
O. Wi lo vou thai rf the secret 
Membership  ( ommuttee” plan for a 
Kiwants club? (Governo 


A. In replying I'd like to emphasize 
you in your question. My personal an- 
swer is: I don’t like a secret committee 
I’m chairman of the Membership Com 
mittee of my club. I know my committee 
all the 


that 


secures information about a 


new member any secret committee 
could and in addition we can do an ag 
gressive piece of promotional work which 
no secret committee can do and remain 


a secret committee. 


QO. What is the minimum member- 
ship fee a club may charge new members 
and what portion of that membership fee 
International? (Lieu- 


goes to Kiwanis 


tenant Governor ) 


A. There used to be a required mini- 
mum membership fee but the by-laws 
have been revised so that they read: 
“The membership fee shall be $ ; 
XV, 
Section 1) This makes it possible for 
each the 
be paid. No portion of the membership 


payable with application.” (Article 


club to determine amount to 
fee paid by a new member to an estab- 
lished club is required by either the dis- 
International. 


trict or Kiwanis 


O. If a member takes an extended 
trip covertiig three to ten thousand miles 
and his club receives attendance slips 


Jrom 
tour e hae le > llassiahlo an yer 
tour, ws this mileage allowable in our 
Inter-Club 
(Chairman of 


Inter-Club 


clubs where he lunches on his 
Relations 
District 


Relations ) 


Mileage HOOR 


Committee nN 


Branton, chairman In- 


A. Dr. 


ternational Committee, says, “Ii a pet 


son is taking a trip and has enough 
interest to attend meetings he should be 


allowed the total mileage.”’ 


es 


constitute a 


majority of the Board wou 


quorum except when acting 


on the membership or discipline; then 


a two-thirds vote ot the entire Board 


is required. 





SUSPENSION 





date be 


when four 


‘lh, vid lo > “hone? . 
Q. Should the suspension 
meet- 


date 


which 


considered that date 
mgs are missed without excuse, the 
1] ) } a J 
Tle Board acts or the date on 


f . ° age ly . 
notification is mated? (Secretary) 


A. As your Board evidently acts be- 
fore suspension, I think you should use 
the 


the date of Board action. 


QO. May a member be 


changed to the Muilitary Service class 


pri viuleged 


as well as active members? (Secretary) 


A. Yes, my understanding of the dis- 
the 
intended 


cussion of Board otf Trustees is 
that Military 


Membership to cover any present ac- 


they Service 


tive, privileged or reserve member of 


a club. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


I9Al 


Approved by 


International Board of Trustees 





GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 14-20 
UNITED STATES-CANADA 
GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 27-May 3 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 4-10 
| AM AN AMERICAN DAY 
(United States Clubs) 
May 18 
EMPIRE DAY 
(Canadian Clubs) 

May 24 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 15-21 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(Canadian Clubs) 

June 29-July 5 
DOMINION DAY 
July | 
RURAL TRADE STIMULATION 
July 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 14-20 
LOYALTY DAYS 
October 4-5 








There comes a time in the North Country when 
it seems pretty certain spring is just around the 
corner. The shadows begin to lengthen and well 
filled brooks burst from icy bonds. From _ child- 
hood right up through the century mark people 
are delighted with pussywillows. We thought you 
might like an advance showing so they are pre- 
sented a; a frontispiece design. Pictures, outside 
cover and frontispiece, are by H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Harry Coopland 

Jules ig te pl } tl gg mae 

vest End. 1 < lub z Down Town Club 
| r 


his 7° HOTEL 
at MemP PEABODY 


— ” 
"South's PFinest—One of America’s Best 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











Richmond, Virginia 
HOTEL 


John Marshall 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








HOTEL KIMBALL 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians en Each Wednesday 





yn 


tly appointed modern hotel 
we Hospitality and Service ~— 
400 Absolutely Firepreet 00 

















Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 
and Sleenian 
% Se an 
cece Pe dds 
" HOTEL and BATHS 





WATL 
PARK 





ARKANSAS 





Kiwanis Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 












THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


CANADAS HOTELS a7 Distinct 10K 
é ciel 











THE 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W edne: sday Noon 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


e 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


= 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
lldalhtt belied tdbldde it ML i tt it 














Me tt 
tt 





Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 


Facing Pikes Peak 











HOTEL 


“ISTRATFIELD 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ~ 


Kiwanis Meets Thursdays 


L. Rooms from $3.00 
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7 where the Kiwar s 
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Ce ed 

- 
DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
1941 Convention Headquarters 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 











The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. ‘ 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











MOU enn es 


a 


Hee eee eT SI $c 
In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MecALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 
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apflo 
LLE, FLoripa 
Hot me at 1:00 
el George Washi 


WEST pa 
e@dne _ BEACH 


Bob Kloeppel, Ki 


























1000 Outsig 
€ Rooms . 5300 
A path—EUROPEAN BLAM Sheridan "6.4 
£00-Car GAR f c : 
buil. —" in the HICAGO 





on 
Lake Michigan 


North Shore 








Home of Kiwanis Club of the 
















Hote OKLAH — 
BILTMOR: 
Som ORE 

Sufficient number 


Qvailab}, i ipa 
paar ot this rate to oupply a 





strand 



























THE HOTEL = 


—_ GE A. TUR raw ANIS 
PRESIDENT ‘BOSTON _KIWA 


cHVER 


Tennessee 



















City- . tels’” 
hnson : ding Hote 
7 of Tennessee's Lea +. McArthur 


; er. 
Kiwanis Meets — 
Wednesdays 





















: MBUS it's ; 
im COLTWE WEIL HOUSE | 


S headquarters 
Both KIWAN TT OPERATED 


n 
and that means — 
friendlier service. 
















hotels with 
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“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
| 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Qrhe Complon, 
GENERAL MANAGER 

















McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 











Nuzces TAloTeL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 








RARARALRALAAAALPEL EDEL 
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Hotel Fontenelle 
HOME OF KIWANIS 


iInOMAHA 


L-LUNCHEON EVERY FRIDAY— 


















| — 
NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


pelea 4 











Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays, 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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MORE THAN 5,000,000 

REASONS WHY YOUR 

TYPEWRITER SHOULD BE 
AN UNDERWOOD 


@ Business couldn't go wrong on 5 mil- 
lion Underwoods. More than § million 
standard office-size machines have been 
produced and sold because executives 
and typists have demanded Underwood 
performance Underwood fine writ- 
ing qualities Underwood ease of 
Operation Underwood durability. 
Every than 5 million 
just another reason 
why the Underwood should be vour 
Ask for a free trial on 
your own work in your own office. 


one of more 


{ Inderw oods iS 


choice, too 


MASTER OF SPEED—World famous 
typists have attained their highest 


speed on the Underwood. It is ‘‘The 
Machine of Champions.”’ 


MASTER OF TOUCH—Every Under- 
wood is tuned to the finger-tips of the 
operator, Ease of operation makes Un- 
derwood the preferred machine of sec- 
retarics and ty pists 


MASTER OF TYPING EASE—The 
Underwood is completely Keyboard 
Controlled. Margins can be set and 
locked with a flick of a finger. . . and 
in less time than on any other type- 
writer in the world. 


Typewriter Diviston 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD . . . TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


ee ee ee ee ee 
ee 





CELEBRATE 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


IN DETROIT 


By George A. Ferris 


CHAIRMAN, PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


@ Birthday observance and 

midwinter meeting of 
district bring out enthusias- 
tie groups of Kiwanians. 
President Smith honored. 


OLLOWING a practice that now 
approximates a tradition, the Asso- 
ciated Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit 
and Highland Park again fittingly cele- 
brated in Detroit, the birthplace of Ki- 
wanis, the 26th anniversary of the birth 
of Kiwanis. Having made elaborate rec- 
ognition of its Silver Anniversary year, 
1940, Kiwanis now heads courageously 
and optimistically for its Golden Jubilee. 

Again the great Inter-club Birthday 
Party was held in the Fountain Room of 
the Masonic Temple, and not only the 
Detroit 


area, but many clubs from all over the 


clubs of and the metropolitan 
Michigan District were represented at 
the colorful function. 

Mark 


gia, President of Kiwanis International, 


> 


\. Smith of Thomaston, Geor- 


was the special guest of honor and chief 
He 


Grand 


speaker. was introduced by Ben 


Dean, of Rapids, International 
Trustee. 

John MacDonald Burden of Toronto, 
Governor of the Ontario-Quebec- Mari 


time District, brought greetings from 


Canada, and the response for America 
was delivered by Dr. Bert R. Parrish, 
,attle Creek, Governor of the Michigan 
District. Other guests of honor from 
Canada were Fred G. McAlister, Inte 


national Trustee, and W. R. Cockburn, 


1 


past Governor of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District, now district secre 
tary. 

The Associated Kiwanis Clubs, spon- 
sors of the party, presented International 


his charming wite 


Mark 


beautiful 


President ind 
platter and 


with a silver 


KEEP 


n 


PRESIDEN KIWANIS 


period 


HE 


tor 


for a new opportunity 


service is dawning for Ki- 


wanis, and with the challenge ot 
the accomplishments of the past twenty- 
six years comes response from the hearts 


of every one. We will do our part. 


FREEDOM 
By Mark 


MICHIGAN DISTRICT 


The presentation speech was 
made by Everett F. 
the Associated Clubs. 

Walter G. 


chairman of 


pitcher. 
Hays, chairman of 


Fenton of Mt. Clemens, 
the District Music 


mittee, led the singing in a masterly 


Com- 


manner. 

Del Delbridge furnished a floor show 
that was a “wow” and he and his orches- 
tra furnished the music for the dinner, 
community singing and the dancing. 

Dr. Joseph A. Seifert, immediate past 
president of the Detroit club, was both 
general chairman of the Birthday Party 
Committee and toastmaster for the ban- 
quet. 

The Michigan District held its Mid- 
Winter Meeting in connection with the 
birthday party. District Governor Bert 
R. Parrish presided. 

The event was a splendid success. 
Sixty-six of the 72 clubs were repre- 
the 
Holly and Three Rivers. 
1941 


10b. 


Eight past district governors were there. 
Mark A. 


Smith addressed the noonday luncheon 


two new clubs, 
All of the ten 
the 


1940. 


sented, including 


lieutenant governors were on 


and seven of the vintage of 


International President 


“Citizenship,” 


and 321 enthusiastic Kiwanians enjoyed 


meeting on the subject of 


his 


forceful and pleasingly humorous 


speech. 


[he formal installation of the district 
eovernor and the ten lieutenant gov- 
ernors was a special feature of the 


Luncheon meeting. 
Dr. Marshall 


governor, was generously praised 


R. Reed, the retiring 


) *44 


his 1940 record, and presented with a 
couple of fine travelling bags to replace 
the ones he wore to a frazzle visiting all 
The pre 


of the 72 clubs in the district. 


sentation speech was made by former 


Lieutenant Governor Nat Quickstad. 


ALIVE 


A. Smith 


INTERNATIONAL 


[ ask you, Will we do our part? It is 
that 


“Citizenship Responsibility, the Price of 


an undeniable fact our theme— 


Liberty” is worth dying for, but is it 
worth living for? Just plain everyday 


living. During peace or war times, we 
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are quick to sing the praises of some 
heroic deed, some spectacular feat, some 
act requiring quick thinking and brave 
action, but to so live as citizens that we | 
will make life more livable for human | 
beings, discharge our duties as citizens, 


improve our communities, exercise our 
right to vote, teach our young people to | 
respect our flag and obey the laws, this 
is the answer that America needs today. 


We, as Kiwanians, need today as 


never before to pledge this day a sacri- | 
ficial devotion to God. Let us not forget 
God. The saddest thing that could ever | 


happen to this country would be to rob 


the people of their faith in God. Dr. 
Gunsaulus wrote a sentence which is ne 
worth framing in letters of gold, and 


hanging in the legislative halls of all 


nations. It is this, “True statesmanship 


MANY MODELS 


consists in discovering which way God 
is going, and getting the obstacles out 
of the way.” I believe, as you do, that 


America will remain true to her 


Certifying 


founders and to her founders’ God. | a . ° ° 
Ralph Waldo Emerson says, “America | A .* Asai Receipt-Issuing 

is another name for opportunity. Our | 

whole history appears like the last effort 


of divine Providence in behalf of the 
human race.” Every day we have the | Printing 
opportunity to put into practice those | 
ideals of America and of our organiza- 


tion. 


Tonight we are celebrating the com- 
pletion of twenty-six years of Kiwanis 
service in the United States and Canada. 
It is an impressive hour! But, tomorrow 
we must begin our twenty-seventh year 


in a world which needs Kiwanis idealism 


and our humanitarian type of activities 
more than ever before. 


Those of us who live in the Western 


Hemisphere are engaged in these hours 
in momentous decisions. We are living | 
in a world at war! We are conscious of : 
. a . Get complete information about these new Burroughs Cash Registers, 
a confused world and the disappearance 

of old values which formerly gave them including their surprisingly low prices. Investigate such outstanding 


both confidence and security. W e realize advantages as smart appearance— extra-large, clear indication—fast, 

full well that conquest and aggressic ga 

ae qd cseeabennts easy key action—easy, one-hand operation—free-sliding cash drawer 

are not at end. We are utilizing every P G “ae b ‘debe 

: es oa ife — : t t models that 
previous hour making ready to defend longer life—and many others. Get the facts also about mo 


ourselves. Without adequate national olulol ia -Minl-MekehZclilicleL-rMobmelmeleleliaeMulclailil- Melo MeM<eluMse-teltt anes 


, all F r Tad > > ne . . . 
defense all of us would become the vic- quick action, mail the coupon today or call your local Burroughs office. 
tims of any ambitious people who would 





exploit our national resources and our 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company : 


wealth. 
Both Canada and the United States 
are united in their efforts in the task of 





bringing a victory for those who see life 6096 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


[| STERS \ Send me free illustrated booklet, prices and terms on 
\ REG! \ Burroughs Cash Registers. 
\ \\ Name 


as a spiritual adventure and not merely 


@® Kiwanis will not fail in | 

its world service, declares _— 
leader in his anniversary ad- | 
dress at great Detroit meeting. 







Address 


ow prices 
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a blind will to live. We have approached 
the 


thi 


which we recognize 


(our 


zero hour in 


critical challenge common 


faith is that we live for one another and 
upon our sacrifices depends the future 


We are not willing to 


entertain the thought that any military 
ruling class would ever destroy our way 
of life and enslave our people. And, 
iva we re reminded of that question, 
Are our lberti vorth living for? 

\ ( headlor into the task of 
preparedne ve realize the problem oft 
creati efficiency among our people, and 
in our industry, for directing the work 
oft defense Che conflict which confronts 
ri the idea of business as usual versus 
preparation fe defense. Our strength 
lic n the capacity and the swiftness 
vit cl e can J roduce We are not 
blind, he er, to the failures of the last 
war. Revet und reparations cannot be 
the de ndit desires when warfare 
ends a eace comes once more. Our 
chief responsibility must be to create a 
world in which justice, fair play and the 


ssurances tor 


Wi 


sacrifices for aidi 


ire ready to make the necessary 


ng Britain and for our 


You have heard in the 


own protection 

last few months more than once the re- 
mark, or similar ones, “Britain is fight 
ing our war.” You will agree with me 
that our liberties, our security and our 
economic well-being, as well as our na- 
tional safetv, is involved. We are ready 
to furnisl ta ve can to Britain 
i ve ealize w much greater are 


BUILDING 


cfr 


VERY club with a weekly bulletin ! 
Wouldn’t that g¢ 


_d International—t 


ot 


ive Kiwanis 


say nothing of 


dozens governors and lieu- 


tenant governors—a goodly measure of 


satistaction and price 

It was only recently that a governo1 
of the California-Nevada District ex 
pressed regret to this writer that a num 


ber of clubs in his district have no official 
publication 

That started me on a sort of country 
wide snooping inquiry via the mails with 
the result that | was informed that scores 
of clubs have no bulletins to reflect their 


activities. 


~ 


those sacrifices being made by the people 
of Great Britain. They are united, fight- 
ing together as the last great nation in 
Europe which seeks to stop invasion and 
keep burning the lamp of democracy. 
There is an equal responsibility which 


Kiwanis recognizes in this death strug 


gle between democracy and totalitarian 


ism. Both capital and labor must work 
in harmony so there can be an indus 
trial speed-up in our defense progran 
We cannot afford to have it slow down 


What of 1941? In many 
ians can participate 


racy and help self-democratic unity. We 


shall continue to insist full recog- 


nition of human values and see in total! 


tarianism the death of the finer human 
and spiritual value life, which ar 


primary objects of our organization. 


t- | 7 7 
Kiwanian In looking toward this new 


year need feel nothing but pride in the 
past achieve ent but we hould res hve 
now to strive to accomplish even greate1 
ind better thing ot counting the cost 
not figuring out the personal advantagt 


iv not gain. We have 


that we may o1 


turned over a new page, and the record 
written thereon will be written bv vou 
it will be written by me. b evel tru 
Kiwanian. No one else is able to carry 
the load or perform the tasks that 
vours and ne al vhateve S writte 
on the 27th page of Kiwanis Interna 
tional will be our own individual. per- 


sonal 


What a vear we wot 


record 


wanis it instead ot just doing as wel 


] 
done VW \ 111 rv to bre 


ads has been 


By Marry Lee Wilber 
ETARY. KIWAN LUB E 4 ERTON , 
And why not: 
Suppose the g 
members. A 


The paper at the most 


And some friend will run off mimeo 
graph copies or a few cents will pay any 
agency. If any are to be mailed the cost 
will be a cent and a halt eac 

The main thing is: circulate some 


thing, regularly, about vour club 


if it is only a modest little sheet of a 


mimeographed paragraphs slipping its 
but proud way into the 


desk ot each me 


unpretenti us 


mail or onto the mber., 


I venture the assertion that of 


scores 


additional bulletins would be regularly 





MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 


our own record. Let’s get enthusiastic 
about these objects and objectives of 
ours, for without enthusiasm we can 
accomplish very little. There is a fascin- 
ation about looking forward, and not 
All 
golden, and why? When it is the present 
It 
keeps up our hopes, tomorrow helps 


backward. our tomorrows. are 


that is ours? is because tomorrow 


us 
to smile, tomorrow will surely spur us 
on to greater efforts. 


Progress is not all material. Develop- 


ment is not all commercial and wealth is 
not all financial. We would be a poor 
people indeed if we had all these things 
in our lives and did not have friends. If 
we have none of these things and yet 
have friends, life is worth while. May 
the plan of Kiwanis continue in the fu 
ture as in the past, to build friendship. 
In a world of war the spirit of Kiwanis 
of tolerance f free speech and of fair 
| ust be kept l1Vé€ This calls for 
unity and courage among our entire 

embership. Kiwanis has not failed in 


Let it be our responsibility 


see that it doesn’t fail in the 


ruture 


Kiwanis remains active in 


the world, the North Americ 


an area 


an Con 


ent, where democracv is the strongest. 
' . ; : 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific we have 
ye hundred and eleven thousand mem- 
] : | | : | 
bers meeting each week, encouraging the 


freedom of speech, 
issemblage. This freedom we shall keep 


1 elsewhere 


Our statement is final! Kiwanis will not 
tail in accomplishing every task demand 
it. We must not, we cannot fail. 


A BULLETIN 


sailing the sea of Kiwanis could potential 


om their indecision 


skippers be routed f1 
due to fear of not measuring up to ex- 


pectation, or because “Our club isn’t big 


enough,” Cu, Ec. 


[t is mainly for them that this is writ- 
ten. | 


resume to invade the 


experienced bull 


would not ] 
the old, 


leti- 


neers with trite advice. I simply assume 
the post of what may be, to many, helpful 
suggestions. 

\ weekly bulletin compilation is not 


1 


tl 
made to deliver a real kick. 


1e softest snap, mister, and yet it can be 
Now, let’s 
pick it apart: 


The writer, of course, always leads 
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with a more or less extended outline of 


what’s to take place at the ensuing meet- 


ing, guest speaker’s name, qualifications, 
in charge, etc. A few 


topic, committee 


words to intrigue or fan the 
the club member and make him anxious 
to be on hand. 

I perhaps differ from many others re- 
garding a description or review of the 


preceding week. Maybe it is due to news- 


paper training, but I never handle what 
has become history in extended form, 
except in extreme cases and for a vital 


purpose. Reference should always be 


made to that program of course, but on 


the theory that practically all club mem- 


bers already have heard it, why again 


talk about it in detail ? 
> the 
that has func- 


Each week or fortnight, if possible 


chairman of a committee 


tioned during the preceding few days, 
can be profitably interviewed. He likes 
to tell the membership what he and his 


\nd the club likes 


usual banter 


associates are doing. 
hind the 
tter 


worth-whileness of 


know, too. Be 
and bt 


: * ’ 
forks, lies the 


iffoonery, the cla of knives and 
club 


existence unmittee activity on behalf 
of others 


highlights of 


thereto the 


Keep in mind the each 
] 


directors’ meeting and devote 


space it merits Even if there be nothing 
say something about the 
My 


each 


the 


of bulletin value, 


board having met and who attended. 


own club receives in its letter after 


such session the name or names of 


directors not present. The official board 


runs the club. Its members serve with- 


out pay. It seems, therefore, that pub- 


not cooperating for the 
LOC rd \fter 
vou can bet that a will 


licity given those 


nonce, serves a purpose. 


awhile director 
almost break his neck rather than be sus- 
pected of sla 

In the 
tant. 


newer 


cking. 


bulletin, names are all-impor- 


The more the better. Get after the 


members especially. Kid them 
stuff. 

Here’s a plan that seems to be of value. 
Smith, deals in 


you have read in some auto publi- 


good naturedly. ( TOSSIPV 


John Kiwanian, autos. 
Now, 
cation certain startling statistics. John 
is rather reserved in a Kiwanis meeting. 


Now, h 


you read onto him. 


ang the gist of that information 


Then let him impart 


it to the club through medium of the 
bulletin. He has the data, ostensibly, and 
you “interview” him briefly. It works! 


How about establishing one or two or 


three regular weekly departments? For 
example, one heading: 
“In Tus City 20 YEARS 


WEEK.” 


from 


Aco TuIs 


press files. 
e, written in 


Material 
Three or four items, no mor 


you cop 


interest of 


light, even humorous vein, will suffice. 
The older 
take to this. 


Again: 


“Ten Years Aco Tuts WEEK IN 
Our Crus.” 
Data from dusty club records often 
makes corking good copy today. Use 


lots of 
what happened. 


Breezy descriptions of 


Fifty or 


names. 
75 words. 
Again: 

‘ALONG —— STREET.” 
interest 


Write what strikes you as of 


one of 


as you wander down the main 
stems of your community. Funny inci- 
dents. Strange, unusual sights. Com- 


ments on conditions needing remedying. 
All brief. 


separated by dash 


Perhaps a sentence for each, 
yr dots. 


Some of this has no direct 


Sort ot col- 
umnist stuff. 
made of 


bearing on Kiwanis, but can be 


nterest and that makes your bulletin 
read. 

Once again. A potpourri of short, 
newsy chatter, strictly Kiwanis. Per- 
sonals. Items that can be told in 10 or 15 


] 


words 


licated 


involves 


each, each separated as in 


above. Unless each one even 


remotely Kiwanis as an organization, or 


Kiwanian, it doesn’t belong here. Head 
the paragraph “Briefs,” lsos,” “Ad- 
denda,” “Chat.” “Shorts,” “Miscellany,” 


raft of 


this 


etc. By condensing a 


stuff 


proper 


food can be crowded under 
title. 


Lots of bi 


biographical 
Folks 
(nd, 


member each 


clubs 


sketch each week of 


feature a 
some member 
enjoy knowing more of each other. 
of course, if vou select one 
week, the 


department 


larger the club, the longer the 


will run. 


International stresses attendance, and 


knowledge of the percentage of your club 


for the second preceding week, if not the 


immediately preceding one, keeps the 
gang on its toes. 

Few representative bulletins omit a 
“Thought for the Day” or its equivalent. 


The plan seems to have exceeding merit. 


lake one thought from the monthly 


sug - 
sheet mailed from the General 
to credit the 


‘omment 


gestion 
Office 
pressing it. ( 


being sure club ex- 


briefly on some 
vital issue that carries a les- 


local 


Some 


of the day 
son, outside. 
presidents appreciate the 
tanle < 
using the 
Seldom 
four meetings in the offing. 
District. Social. 
Why from 
“Coming Events” 


: oppt r- 


tunity to directly with the mem- 


bers, first person. 


are there less than three or 


Division. 


Sports. Inter-club. 


not, time to time, have a 


niche ? 
has failed to close 


The writer never 
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How to Open 


club members, particularly, | NEW ACCOU NTS 
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FREE BOOK Reveals 
37 Selling Secrets! 


Learn how progressive executives open 
new accounts, hold old ones — how they 
build good will and sell ‘“‘tough"” buyers 
with imprinted AUTOPOINT' products. 
Your name, sales message and trade-mark, 
accurately reproduced on an AUTOPOIN vi 
product, keep prospects reminded daily, 
month after month, AUTOPOINT business 
gift plans make sales come easier, Write 
today for FREE ‘‘37 Sales Plans” book 
and colorfully illustrated AUTOPOINT 
business gift catalog—sent to executives 
without obligation, 
RETAILED BY LEADING DEALERS 
No, 52GS — De luxe 
AUTOPOINT 
Oversize pencil, 
attractive colors. 
Streamlined clip, 
trim,inlaid crowns on 
cap and tipare rolled 
gol 1 plate. F ‘amous 
**Grip- lite’ tip — 
lead can’t wobble, 
twist, fall out. 
No.155 AUTOPOINT 
Memo Case, biack or 
walnut color, Flick of 
the fingers removes 
*"x6" memo sheet 
from streamlined 
case—holds 230 loose 
sheets. 
No.168 AUTOPOINT 
pen knife. Two blades 
of finest high « arhon 
steel, white essence of 
pe arl handle. 
No. $108—Combina- 
tion Set. Double-end 
AUTOPOINT pencil 
with writing tips for 
two colors of lead anc 
tube of Real Thin 
ry to match tips. 












No. 


S108 **Grip- Tite’’ tip — 
lead can’t wobble, 
twist, fall out. 

Nos. 155,52GS and $108 pencil made 


of BAKELITE molding material. 
* 


THE BETTER PENCIL 


MARK 





Available for st andard or Real Thin lead. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 1806 Foster Chicago, Ill. 





STREET NAME 
SIGNS 





Civic Clubs of Marion, 
Lewistown, Champaign- 
Urbana, Cairo, sponsored Street 
Name Sign programs. Street 
Name Signs are a basic civic im- 


for brochure, outlir ling how 
and conduct campaigns for 
It’s Free. No obligation. 


LYLE SIGNS, INC. 


MINNESOTA 


provement. Write 
clubs organize 
Name Signs. 


civic 
street 


MINNEAPOLIS . 








CASH FOR WASTE 


@ Will pay $25 per 100 for used 

U.S. $5.00 postage stamps. $10 
per 100 for $2.00 value. Others 
bought. Write. 


B. L. Voorhees, 7S. Dearborn, Chicago 











AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 
Member with an 
Attendance 

Emblem 

in 
200. 
500, 


Made 
150, 
450, 


numbers 
250, 400, 
550, 600, 
900, 1,000 
titachment 50« 
Postpaid 
SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Aon Arbor, Michigan 
KIW ANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 


50, 
350, 
700, 


100, 
400, 
800, 


Emblem 














Quick Service on 





RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 


Send Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, 


28 So. Jefferson St 
Telephone: 


for 


Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MONroe 1363 





















[nse 34 +4 thetiqerl few 
‘eennox Sioa 


ants Y 
po 
WM. F. VICTOR om 


“AdlA 7 u* 


100% Prorit 


TEETEETEEETURTETEEEEE 
| will BUY any sizable accumulation of en- 
1840 


i 
| ly 








saeco used between 


1940 


with stamps 


and Clean out—and up! 


Walter N. Emerson, 7 $. Dearborn, Chicago 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANT 


SPECIALIST IN THE 


Human Equation of Organization 


A ‘ \ y REPORTING 
S} 1} ? person or by corres- 
pon dence Exe ‘ ‘ Pers I ectors 
‘ an a rate appraisal 


APTITUDES 
ABILITIES PERSONALITIES 








ve em Ru H 
Ie Hox f : M t ery, Alabama 

T -atent *articulars’’ ont ane Free! Sterling Buck, 

1 iovernment - Regt re *atent Attorney for 34 years 

— pt > entia Personal Services 


Sterting ‘Gash, K- 629 F, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








Does 
Your Library 
Receive The 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 and the 
service to your community is 
worth many times that amount. 











THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


his weekly outburst with a “Mebbe a_ tial stock in trade upon which you may 
Smile. Tried as an experiment, the want to draw. 
reaction justified its permanency. This We find that an exchange list is fine. 
is sometimes a clipped joke that has had Get the other fellow’s stride and slant. 
a very limited circulation. You don’t He may want yours. Moreover, his bul- 
want to spring one that half the club letins probably will be of value to the 
already has read chairman of your program committee in 
lt is impossible to include all these that they furnish hints regarding outside 
ideas into one vullet I ! rdi ry eakers. 
small club and there are many more that In time, you get to love the work and 
will take n direct ratio to the ex you sense the pride of being a real pub- 
periet of the writer. But it L par lisher—for Kiwanis. 
Y y ¥ + - 
KIWANISANA 
By Albert Earley 
SE ARY, | RGETOWN, DELAWARE 
[ IS trite to say t Ki ould under-privileged children. There are 
: of , ; ee 
be Tu a businesslike iy, Dut many activities, all consistent with the 
} ] 7 | “iple ' } t 1e “; : . : } 
this basic principie 1s sometimes principles of Kiwanis, which this club 
ee ‘Jesh os | etaehennae: edvicabertin - i aol , , 
forgotten, A club in a certain district could engage in if all the members knew 
, ¢ f mamherc s ‘ ¢ . 5 ; = 
sent five of its members to a trict’ thoroughly the objects and objectives of 
training school ad paid ill their ex Kiwanis 
penses Che delegates p ticipat Tree 
; In one state, many worthy under- 
ly in the discussions at the training 4 ss pe ae : 
j ; , privileged children are denied the aid of 
school. TOOK notes tTi¢ earned many ‘ a . 5 f 5 
i. | | 1 | go a Kiwanis club because they live in the 
things which they could apply in the 
og ra cs open country outside the limits of any 
running of their clul his club never Py : : 
EF a service club. When there are two o 
asked them tor a report of the t ng ’ 
1 . three Kiwanis clubs in an Eastern cow 
Schoo \ Tile ote ( i = 
, tv, would it not be a good idea tor the 
were waste > Vas the one ud tb : 
: : - ciupd to nx thei oundaries sé O 
them t expe ( Valuabl iea ( 
; mciude the entire county 1 tea Tt leav- 
wouk ive N ( thei ( 1 ettel : . 
, ny area \ 11CI ire not 
orgal iti ere oO S t { t 
| 
! club in ft W there ( 
using princi] cl e ¢ Q 
ti vy dow Mr. ¥ t. of - aretha dali d ein i ; 
' +H 1 WwW uld not have a claim on Kiwanis 
: Wis: Gnd ye A a rs 
division, district and Internationa eet- We BAG It PCOS ike n ae 
in to 1 ‘ ite nian unde Stan t] it a ree 1 ¢ 
\ eC tte i el t eminent vort anA pl ect ‘ 
' e Dl cross W out the ext ditiure 
1 ¢ i tii iut \\ ( t wa ut ut t ; : i 
ppoint . ’ re ro nd one >< € ese re Ol ng 
this s ( be entere ne minute Ps act aa ; eg . Bony 
ense. Campaigns, vocational guidance, getting 
IS ~ rt } ( Yon + s 
1 out h ot ‘rea ino wblic n¢ 
Too ite spec i ( ttec ri een the ay creating a ’ , as 
1 
o hi ninutes of the town cout 
appointed and not followed up here to Nave the minutes of the t n cou 
» ° ° 7] “ONT \ “OM isch ley nad hae 
fore. nothing was donk \ iter special cil, county ¢ nmi nye ind other 
, , 1 , civic bodie publishe 7 6 
committee has been appointed it should ei ed, ¢ 
, i ' wigtatent? i] \ Kiwanis president should kn he 
be asked for a report persistently until mis president should know the 
. 1 1 1 . lame . nels . ar P Ps 
its task has been performed, and then it elements of parliamentary law. If he 
; . - Ine ? he we T - ‘ aT ] ¢ 
should be discharged with a vote of doesn't he will, sooner or later, hit a 
thanks. snag. I have seen presidents of some 
- , * 7 "core ; ¢ ; Tr) Pg Ya 1orT a > 
The president ot 1 Kiwanis club organizations torced to resign o1 be- 
should be sure that all his committees Come ridiculous because of their igno- 
know exactly what they are supposed to T4Mce of the most fundamental princi- 
do. Frequently, committees do nothing ples of parliamentary law. 
because no one has clearly explained to Finally, the business ability of a Ki- 
them what they are supposed to do. Mr. wanis president will be shown by his 
President, check yourself on this point. judgment, or lack of judgment, in de- 


A 


achievements because many of the mem- 


club has a lopsided program of 


bers believe Kiwanis exists solely to help 


ciding what matters shall be 
the of and what 
should be referred to the entire club. 


passed on 


by board directors 
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“Canned”? Sound Effects 
(From page 128) 


combination. Every type airplane motor 
has been recorded, for it is a known fact 
that the wrong type motor sound in a 
script will bring a deluge of fan mail. 
Not only seasoned pilots but amateurs 
have learned to distinguish the sounds 
of different motors. 

There are other divisions of the cata- 
log: Industrial sounds; civic apparatus ; 
storms; household sounds; automobiles; 
wagons; winds divided into low pitch, 
mournful, gusty medium, gusty sharp, 
gusty high pitch, and on up to hurri- 
boat 


; every type of fog horn; church 


canes and tornadoes; boats and 


whistles 
bells of every tone and description and 


of every well-known cathedral in the 


world; brooks which go on up to tor- 


rents; and waterfall sounds of every 


height. There are dozens of subdivi- 


sions in each of the above groups. For 
instance, in “harbor sounds” alone there 


are several dozen including seagulls and 


fishing cruiser; general confusion of 


harbor sounds ; fog horn; bell buoy ; boat 


sounds; and crowd under “all ashore” 
chimes and calls. 
The 


two full pages of the catalog. 


“crowds” cover 
We find 


eveneral 


listings under 


general contusion of voices; 


confusion of large crowd; excited con- 


fusion of large crowd; large crowd 


yelling continuously; baseball game ef- 
fects and good reactions; baseball game 
l 


effects and bad reactions; baseball game 


crowd in general confusion: baseball 





game crowd in general excited confu- 


sion; football, hockey, wrestling, boxing, 


basketball and every other sport with 
the same crowd reactions and many 
more; handclapping, theatre audience; 


handclapping, studio audience ; laughing, 
studio audience; children playing inside; 
children plaving outside; children play- 
ing far away. 

Yes, 


which a 


indeed, the library of records 
modern “sound effects man” 


must have in a radio studio is tremen- 
ambition of such 


dous, but the every 


man who takes his job seriously is to 


whistles ; steamer sailing; steamer dock- go out and get some sounds that have 
ing; general confusion of harbor sounds never before been recorded. And_ his 
with main boat whistle; boat rubbing chance of doing this is getting slimmer 
against wharf; coaling over general and slimmer. 

e® @ ®@ 


Snow City 
(From page 121) 


the whole-hearted support of every man 
the project never would have developed. 

They went to work on the winter 
sports angle. There 


the Middle West 


tunities existed for the development of 


was no place in 


where such oppor- 


a winter sports center, they insisted. 


With a million population in the Mil- 
and four million in 


waukee area 


Chicagoland there would be no dearth 
There couldn’t be 
National 


Park Service so they cleared the place 


of beneficiaries. any 


forest destruction said the 
in a highly systematic manner. Nothing 
suffered but jack pine and birch and 
National 


Recreational Service man and he studied 


poplar. Then came _ the 


things over and recommended a_ far 
greater plan than Wausau had even 
hoped for. They developed a Master 
Plan, which when finally completed, 


will give Rib Mountain a great many 
facilities that never can be had at any 


other place. It should also be men- 


tioned that another land purchase was 


necessary for another road and the 


Kiwanis club called again for support 


and they created more sound public 


opinion in favor of the project and 


$2,600 was raised, cheerfully. 


But it’s a Snow City now. Every 


year the Kiwanis club presides at the 


opening of the park. First President 


Gene Parker is the perennial chairman 


1 
} 


and a pleasant time is had by all. 
It is really a most unusual place and 


just about has to be seen to be appre- 


ciated. They had to level and clear 


more than 1,250,000 square feet of land 
to give them the open slope and a half 


million square feet for the trails. Stone 


was blasted out and acres were seeded to 
trees and grass. More than 30,000 man 
hours were provided by the CCC in 
the construction of this plant. A club 


house of native stone was erected for 


the exclusive use of the winter sports 


fans. It cost $32,000. It contains four 


fire places, waxing room, all sorts of 


equipment and comfortable lounging 


and lunching places. Here also is the 
longest overhead cable ski tow that any- 
one knows about. It takes you up 3,150 


feet without a struggle. It leads to the | 


15? 














BUSY MEN 


WHAT you want 





THE PERFECT WORK ORGANIZER 


Desk High 

Equipped with Lock 

Expansion and Compression 

Easy Operation 

Rubber Tired Casters 

Top Lifts and Falls Away 

Choice of Four Finishes 

Low Priced—Highest Quality 
Write for Circular 

AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 


629 W. Washington Blvd., 
Dept. Aé62 Chicago, Illinois 








KIWANIS 


“Songs of 
Kiwanis” 


J é 3 
j Aras ancl ) 
} AL? | 
Less than 25 copies, each $0.25 
ts: of 25 50 ies, each 20 
of 50 0 e, each 15 
P 3 5 Exr 255 extra 


“SONGS OF KIWANIS" 
(WITHOUT MUSIC) 


copy, ea $0.07 
KIWANIS PARODIES TO POPULAR 


SONGS 


3c per sheet 


ders filled for less than 25 sheet 


into the regular 


Send Orders to 


INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


song book. 
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SPEECHES We wilt pach ae ror 
eon ‘ 


t on any subject 
onfidential Public Speaking Manual, $1 om. 


‘er’ s Handbook wit! Instant Pariiamentary 
Guide $1 Current Book 50 


OKES New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’’ pre 
bare | t naite 2. onthly, $5 a year 


ri ~< “ » Night Stories, $1 
re 


TUNTS: “ ry Ladies’ Night Pro 


omic Debate $2 
k, $1. Banquet Book, $1 

National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 











Ohio 








Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B, ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS. MINSTRELS, MOTION PICTURES 


Your own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 











Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
‘HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





SPEAKER'S DESK 


For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” front, 18” 


high, 18” deep 


A piece of furniture that most every club needs 


for the convenience of speakers. 
These desks are made only as ordered 


Each 85.00 


Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


505 S. Wells St. Chicago 








Get Axel Christensen 


POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable Write 


Axel W. Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 














s Minstrels es. 


1c Unique First Parts for complete pr 
6 show with special songs and 

choruses. Make-up. Catsieg Free. 
T.&. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicago 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D« Many years’ practice U. S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











the trails begin and 


trails. No 


top where 


are seven jumps as_ yet, 


snow-shoe just a place where you get 


| although the Master Plan provides for 
| two. If they never have any jumps it 
| won't make any difference. It’s a place 
where you go to ski, toboggan (there’s 
ja wonderful new slide) skate, ski-jor, 


| out and do your own exercising not 


r 
~ 


20,020 do the 


where you have 20,000 persons watchin 


twentv exercise. Here 


exerc ising. 


They have snow trains and tempera 


ture bulletins and snow reports and 


everything you expect to see at a 


winter resort, including huskie dogs, 

sleighs and ski pants of every color. 
Wausau is a_ winter 

itself high 


team that has played 66 games without 


sports town 


They have a school hockey 
believe it or not 


feet. 


a defeat and you can 


the coach never had skates on his 


They have a city hockey team that has 
to go far afield to get games. They’re 
too tough for the neighborhood towns 


With ten 


and great 


municipal ice skating rinks 


interest in winter sports it’s 


no wonder they are glad to extend their 


blessings to visitors. 


Wausau has felt the benefits of a 


Winter Sports Capital in a_ financial 
way. The city is full of people over 
week ends when formerly there was 


much but a collection of echoes 


lobbies Wausau 


citv by any means 


nothing 


in the hotel isn’t a 
] 


monevless There 


used to be a millionaire for every 


thousand persons \ couple of years 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


but the 


still has tremendous payrolls and 


changed some of these figures 


city 


varieties of industries. Every- 


great 


thing from toothpreks (they ship car- 


loads of them) to heavy machinery 


comes from here and goes all over the 


world. They are working on a lot of 


war orders. They have the third most 


important airport in the state, and it’s 


equipped for water landings and _ take- 
offs as well as straight land work. 
A lot of hundreds of thousands of 


dollars circulate around Wausau in the 


course of a month. 


But the Rib Mountain winter sports 
started Kiwanis. Wausau 
called, as the Chamber of 
does call it, The Metropolis 


Central Wisconsin, 


area with 
could be 
Commerce 


of North 


cause it is so 


just be- 
important commercially 
but it took 
efforts of its 
title of 


and in a manufacturing way 
the Kiwanis club and the 
members to Snow 


City. 


justify the 
* 


Mother of Trustee 


Chartes HMotman Dies 


News has been received of the death at 


Tell City, Indiana, of Mrs. Emily 
Holman, mother of International Trus- 
tee Charles B. Holman. Death of Mrs. 


Holman was at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ed. Holman is 
receiving the condolences of his many 


friends throughout the organization and 


x « 


Peters. Trustee 


elsewhere. 





Sn Hemoriam 





Dr. E. W 


Carolinas District in 1925, died in Janu- 


Sikes, Governor of the 


ary aiter long service as an educator and 
as an active Kiwanian. He was a mem- 
ber of the Anderson, South Carolina, 


club. Dr. 
through his cot 


Sikes was widely known 


tributions to education as 
College. He held 


president of Clemson 


honorary degrees from Presbyterian 
Furman [ 


: ‘Bi 
College 


College, niversity and Wak 


iy rest 


Probably his greatest 
service was the aiding of vouths desirous 


of college educations. 
& 
New York 


Kiwanians died in 


One of the District’s out 


standing January in 


| the person of Frank Huntington, ill for 


| some time but whose death was never- 


| 
| theless a shock to his many 


friends and 


| acquaintances. He was a member of the 


Oneonta club. He was governor in 1931, 


this high office fol 


f 
a 
i 


tenant governor in 

1928. He 
itional Committee on Con- 
1931-32. 


Wauk 


of his club in 
of the Intern: 
vention 
\. L. Blacksto me, 
sin, past president. 
Harold R. Schlatter, 
sota, past president. 
Don C 
e, past president. 
William A. 


Texas, past 


Program in 
, Wi 1scon- 


Minne- 


Morris, 


Peglar, Chattanooga, Tennes- 


\ddington, Raymondville, 
president. 

John Henry, Winchendon, Massa- 
chusetts, president. 


W. W. Warren, 


olina, past president. 


Re yxxbe TO, Ne wrth ( ar- 


George Werner, Greenville, Ohio, past 
president. 
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Visible Standard Record System 


\ 









Now is a good time to 
get club reeords in 
order for the begin- 


ning of the new year. 





HIWANIS CLUB 





instantly Orsible ! 
ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 
THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 
Visible Attendance and Member’s Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- 
PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 








PRICES COMPLETE 


Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8 For Clubs 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members $13.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club. UNIT No. I - 8 For Clubs 
with 50 to 100 Members $15.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150 For Clubs 
@ Easy to install—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members $233.00 
@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to No part is covered. UNIT No 5-200 For, Clubs 
carry. : > 
@ it is permanent, mechanically ‘‘fool- @ Many other special features that add to with 150 to 200 Members 825.00 


- : its convenience and utility; it is flexible; 
proof''—will not wear out or get out of blank cards upon which you can make any 
order, special form to meet your local require- 

@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. 


changing alphabetical sequence. 

No card can be lost, mislaid or misfiled. 
A single visible card carries all informa- 
tion on each member. 

Colored signals enable close supervision. 
Cards lie back without being held—per- 
mits operation with one hand. 


Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis 
emblem stamped in gold leaf on the 
cover. WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


These Units were selected after careful 
investigation as best fitted for practical 
Kiwanis use. 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY 


All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 
ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 


dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 


; . ‘ sae ees at NO EXTRA CH. rE. 
Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 7 a 


Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 


(All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
Specify Membership When Ordering. 











MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 








AGONIZING MOMENTS/ 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ,WE 
WILL ASK FOR A REPORT FROM 

\A BROWER OF THE COMMITTEE — 












































ER-IM NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ~(CULF) -~ | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY. 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 
MORE THAN 1 CAN -THAT 
1S ALL HAVE SO.GAN HOw 























YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVEALIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FIVE minutes! 


When Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 


ir 


1aster of the situation? 


Your manner—would 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? 


it be confident, 


well-poised, dominating? 


Face the situation now 


before it faces you! Send for this amazing free booklet, Howto Work Wonders With Words! 


a 


ie t 
lu the a 
t 


em OV 


+} 
il 


Analyze yourse 
1) 
' 


When you're trv 
} 


usines proposit 


together in a log 


Modern educational 


off the 
ral” speaking a 
heard the old 


old fash ned 


“saws” 


head im busin winning ith the oitt 


r, and all tl 
The tact is that 
intelligence ca 


Sat ial 
impression 


men ability 





What 20 Minutes a 
Day Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 
lodge 
How to propose and respond to 
toasts 
How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 


How to 


make a political speech 

tell entertaining stories 

address board meetings 

make after-dinner speeches 

converse interestingly 

write better letters 

sell more goods 

train your memory 

enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning 
personality 

How to strengthen your will-power 
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